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CHAPTER    I. 

BELLA      VENEZ I A. 

It  is  a  balmy,  cloudless  April  evening  at 
Venice !  The  Water  City  is  more  beautiful 
in  early  spring  than  at  any  other  season, 
though,  except  in  the  little  gardens  of  the 
palaces,  where  here  and  there  a  fig-tree 
raises  its  head  to  peer  over  some  high  stone 
wall,  no  opening  bud  or  unfolding  leaf  are 
visible.  The  City  of  San  Marco  Miracu- 
lous   stands    an    object    for    all   nations  to 
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wonder  at  and  admire.  The  rising  moon 
looks  down  upon  tlie  grand  old  palaces,  and 
sliines  in  bright  arrows  and  rays  of  silvery 
light  upon  the  ripple  of  the  canals,  yet 
alive  with  numberless  reflections  and  a 
soft  pulsation  and  shimmer  of  life.  The 
twinkling  stars  and  street  lamps  are  all  re- 
flected in  the  water.  No  horses  or  carriages, 
no  streets  wide  enough  for  vehicles,  not  a 
sound  but  the  soft  plash  of  your  oars,  and 
the  wild  cry  of  the  gondoliers'  "  Ah ! 
Stall,"  as  they  skilfully  round  each  narrow 
corner,  or  the  songs  of  a  boatful  of  young 
people,  returning  perhaps  from  a  pleasure 
excursion. 

Venice  on  a  spring  evening  is  often  enve- 
loped in  a  poetical  halo  that  spreads  a 
dreamy,  gentle  repose  on  the  heart,  lulled 
by  the  soothing  motion  of  the  gondola,  as 
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floating  and  drifting  softly  in  deepening 
shadows,  under  the  arching  bridges  and 
carved  balconies  of  her  famed  palaces, 
lazily  reclining  on  the  luxurious  night -hued 
cushions,  a  feeling  of  tranquil  contentment 
steals  over  the  senses  as  by  the  touch  of  a 
maofician's  wand.  Never-endino-  fanciful 
dreams  of  dissolving  views  come  and  go, 
like  mystic  spirits  on  the  borderland  of  the 
spiritual  and  material  worlds,  weaving 
nature  and  art  together  to  adorn  the  Queen 
of  the  Adriatic  with  their  most  delicate  and 
subtle  charms,  as  deeper  shades  of  evening 
creep  athwart  the  network  of  green  waters, 
and  climb  mysteriously  up  the  marble 
fa9ades,  lending  a  quaint  gloom  to  the 
mediaeval  sculptures  and  picturesque  portals 
that  lead  to  halls  sombre  and  stained  by 
many    humid    centuries.      Over    the    flat 
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"  Lido "  a  gentle  breath  of  fresh  pure  air 
from  the  Adriatic  caresses  your  cheek  as 
you  pass  under  the  Bridge  of  Sighs  into  the 
dazzling  plain  of  silver  of  the  Lagoon,  and 
land  at  the  steps  on  the  Eiva  degli 
Schiavoni,  to  walk  to  the  magnificent  Piazza 
San  Marco,  which  in  the  eveninof  is  crowded 
with  the  heau  monde,  and  all  the  best 
society  in  Venice,  besides  foreigners  and 
visitors  of  all  descriptions,  and  presents  an 
animated'  scene.  A  lively  group  is  seated 
round  one  of  the  small  tables  of  the  Cafe 
Florian,  partly  listening  to  the  band,  as  they 
eat  ices  and  threw  crumbs  of  cake  to  the 
tame,  plump  pigeons  that  surrounded  their 
chairs,  but  oftener  chatting  and  laughing 
merrily  as  they  quizzed  the  passers-by. 
The  most  noticeable  of  the  circle  was 
evidently  an  Englishman,  in  the  prime  of 
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manliood,  forty  years  of  age  at  the  most ; 
a  fine,  noble  head,  well  set  on,  waving 
brown  hair,  bright  and  silky,  brushed  up 
from  a  broad  square  forehead,  in  which  all 
the  indications  of  intellectual  power  were 
to  be  seen.  Large,  full  blue  eyes,  whose 
expression  is  at  times  almost  severe,  but 
that  brighten  and  sparkle  as  he  becomes 
animated.  His  features  are  firmly  modelled, 
noble  and  powerful.  The  mouth,  when  the 
lips  are  set,  appears  cut  out  of  marble  ;  but 
as  he  speaks,  at  times  a  winning  smile  lights 
up  his  countenance  and  enhances  its  at- 
tractiveness. Such  is  Sir  Charles  Leslie, 
Bart.,  as  he  joins  the  little  party  outside 
the  Cafe  Florian.  Of  a  noble  and  ancient 
Scotch  family,  the  title  having  descended 
from  father  to  son  for  many  generations, 
the    present    baronet's    upright,    straight- 
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forward  character,  his  untiring  kindness 
and  generosity  to  his  tenants  and  depen- 
dants, and  his  happy,  bright  disposition, 
had  endeared  him  to  all  around  him.  A 
staunch  friend,  thoagli  perhaps  a  deadly 
enemy  if  great  provocation  •were  given,  or 
his  name  and  honour  attacked ;  a  kind, 
loving  husband,  an  indulgent  father,  a  man 
to  keep  a  friend's  secret  as  closely  as  the 
grave,  3'et  himself  too  honest  and  open  to 
disguise  aught.  He  was  a  studious  man, 
a  lover  of  pictures,  statuary  and  curious 
old  books,  a  man  of  artistic  temperament, 
a  worshipper  of  the  beautiful  in  everythino-. 
He  adored  his  wife,  and  his  tastes  and  plea- 
sures were  such  as  a  woman  could  readily 
share.  Kot  one  of  those  husbands  who, 
after  being  absent  all  clay,  yawn  over  a 
tete-a-tcte   with  their    wives,    and,   directly 
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after  dinner,  become  engrossed  with  their 
business  and  the  newspaper,  Sir  Charles 
entered  gaily  into  all  Lady  Leslie's  plans 
and  amusements,  and  shared  every  joy 
and  every  regret  with  the  woman  of  his 
choice. 

Leonora  Marchetta  (now  Lady  Leslie) 
was  a  daughter  of  the  Marchese  Antonio 
Marchetta,  one  of  the  oldest  and  proudest 
of  the  Venetian  nobles,  who  died  before  the 
young  Leonora  had  completed  her  sixteenth 
year,  leavhig  a  widow  and  two  children, 
this  girl,  and  her  brother,  Francesco,  a 
young  man  then  three -and-twenty.  The 
Marchesa  had  dearly  loved  her  husband, 
and  the  grief  caused  by  her  sudden  bereave- 
ment, added  to  much  pecuniary  difficulty, 
had  so  undermined  her  constitution,  that 
she    fell    seriouslv    ill,    and    her   doctors 
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ordered  rest,  and  complete  cliange  of 
scene  and  climate.  Having  but  little 
money  to  sj^end,  and  small  inclination 
for  the  gaieties  of  the  Metropolis,  she 
journeyed  north  on  arriving  in  England, 
and  for  economy's  sake,  and  bracing 
air,  took  up  her  abode  in  the  small 
village  of  Loombe,  T\'liich  is  a  few  miles 
north  of  Berwick,  on  the  Scotch  side, 
where  Sir  Charles  Leslie's  estate  is 
situated.  Leonora  Marchetta  accompanied 
her  mother,  though  her  heart  was  left  in 
Venice  with  her  betrothed,  a  young 
Venetian  count,  whose  handsome  face  and 
ardent  suit  had  won  the  young  girl's  aflec- 
tions,  and  her  father,  on  his  death  bed,  had 
joined  their  hands  and  consented  to  the 
engagement,  which  he  had  previously 
strongly    objected   to,    on  account   of  her 
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lover's  poverty.  Leonora's  mother,  how- 
ever, was  still  greatly  against  the  betro- 
thal, and  she  determined  to  leave  no  stone 
unturned  to  prevent  a  marriage  that  would 
condemn  her  daughter  to  the  life  of 
poverty  and  self-denial  to  which  she  herself 
had  been  accustomed  since  her  youth.  So 
when  one  of  Sir  Charles  Leslie's  tenants, 
who  possessed  a  pretty  little  cottage  and 
garden,  offered  her  board  and  apartments 
at  a  low  price,  adding,  as  an  inducement, 
that  the  wealthy  young  squire,  who  had 
lately  come  into  the  property  at  his  father's 
death,  had  just  taken  up  his  abode  at  the 
Manor,  the  old  Marchesa  decided  on  re- 
maining for  some  months,  hoping  that 
change  of  scene  and  absence  from  her  lover 
would  lessen  the  ardour  of  the  young  girl's 
affections   and  render  her  more  willing  to 
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listen   to   reason.      But  the  love  Tvas  too 
deep  and  passionate  to  be  so  easily  thrown 
aside,   and    the    young    Leonora,    though 
resigned,    and  gently   acquiescing   in    her 
mother's   protracted   sojourn   in   England, 
pined  for  the  handsome  Italian  who  had 
won  her  heart,  and  who  proved  his  fidelity 
and   grief   at   her   absence    by    long    and 
constant  letters.     So  matters  stood,  till  one 
morning   the   Squire,    then    a    fnie,    noble 
young   man   of  seven  -  and  -  twenty,    who 
personally   looked   after   his    tenants,    and 
from  time  to  time  visited  them,  enquiring 
after   their  families,  and  doing  all   in  his 
power  to  assist  and  befriend  them,  called  at 
the  cottage  and  was  instantly  struck  with 
the  beauty  and  grace  of  the  young  Italian 
girl,  who  happened   to    be    in    the   little 
garden  when  he  arrived.     He  courteously 
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requested  an  interview  with  the  Marchesa, 
askinsf  if  she  and  her  daughter  were 
satisfied  with  their  rooms  at  the  cottage, 
and  if  he  could  send  anything  from  the 
Manor  that  would  add  to  their  comfort. 
An  intimacy  quickly  sprung  up  between 
them,  and  when  Sir  Charles  Leslie  learnt 
that  the  Venetian  Marchesa  was  on  friendly 
terms  with  his  old  tutor.  Dr.  Byrne,  who  of 
late  years  had  settled  near  Venice,  he  in- 
vited her  and  her  pretty  daughter  to  dine 
at  the  Manor,  and  no  longer  attempted  to 
disguise  the  admiration  with  which  the 
latter  had  inspired  him.  The  wily  Italian 
Marchesa  soon  saw  the  chance  of  securing 
a  noble  and  wealthy  son-in-law,  and  after 
much  plotting  and  scheming,  she  succeeded 
in  intercepting  the  constant  correspondence 
between  her  daughter  and  the  Count.   Then 
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slie  ^Yrote  to  a  friend  in  Venice,  begging 
her  to  send  a  letter  that  she  might  show 
Leonora,  speaking  of  Count  Yarani's  in- 
fidelity, and  adding  that  he  would  shortly 
be  married  to  a  young  American  heiress. 
The  poor  girl  believed  the  falsehoods  told 
her,  for  she  never  dreamt  that  her  mother 
was  capable  of  deceiving  her,  and  when 
after  a  fortnight's  waiting  and  bitter  sus- 
pense, she  received  no  answer  from  Count 
Varani  to  the  passionate  appeal  she  had 
written  him,  her  courage  and  strength  gave 
way,  and  she  fell  seriously  ill. 

The  Squire,  little  suspecting  the  cause  of 
her  ailment,  redoubled  his  solicitude  and 
enquiries,  and  many  were  the  dainties  sent 
from  the  Manor,  and  the  baskets  of  fruit 
and  flowers  oflered  to  the  invalid,  as  she 
slowly   recovered,    and    tried   to   face    the 
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terrible  blow  that  liaJ  severed  her  dearest 
hopes.  After  a  time  the  young  baronet 
formally  spoke  to  the  Marches  a,  begging 
her  to  assist  him  in  sjainini?  a  favourable 
answer  to  his  suit,  and  laying  his  name, 
title,  and  splendid  possessions  at  her 
daughter's  feet.  Leonora,  too  deeply  dis- 
tressed and  heart-broken  to  care  much 
what  became  of  her,  at  length  listened  to 
her  mother's  prayers  and  entreaties,  and 
gave  a  reluctant  consent.  As  she  became 
better  acquainted  with  Sir  Charles  Leslie, 
his  noble,  manly  bearing,  his  upright, 
honest  conduct  and  generous,  affectionate 
heart,  won  her  esteem  and  respect,  and  she 
tried  her  utmost  to  banish  the  far-away, 
and  as  she  thought,  faithless  lover  from 
her  mind,  and  return,  as  far  as  lay  in  her 
power,  the  love  and  generosity  so  lavishly 
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showered  upon  her.  The  young  Squire 
was  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  past,  and 
was  easily  persuaded  by  the  Marchesa  that 
girlish  shyness  and  timidity  alone,  caused 
the  cold  indifference,  with  which  he  was 
occasionally  treated  ;  so  the  wedding  took 
place,  and  before  a  year  had  passed,  a  baby 
boy  gladdened  the  poor  mother's  heart, 
and  consoled  her  for  all  trials  and  disap- 
pointments, whilst  her  noble  young 
husband's  tender  care  and  faithful  devo- 
tion cheered  her,  and  caused  her  to  feel 
real  affection  and  gratitude  towards  him. 
So  the  years  passed  tranquilly  for  the 
young  couple,  in  their  jSTorthern  home,  till 
Leonora  entreated  the  Squire  to  take  her  to 
Venice,  that  she  might  once  again  see  the 
land  of  her  birth,  and  visit  the  mother  and 
relations  she  so  fondly  loved.     Thus,  when 
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their  only  son  had  reached  his  thirteenth 
year,  Sir  Charles  and  Lady  Leslie  left  the 
Manor  to  the  care  of  their  old  butler  and 
housekeeper,  who  had  been  for  years  in  the 
Leslie  family,  and  taking  their  daughter 
Meg  as  humble  companion  to  Lady  Leslie, 
Sir  Charles'  valet  and  the  French  lady's- 
maid,  one  fine  spring  morning  they 
started  for  Venice,  where  they  had  only 
arrived  a  few  days  before  the  opening  of 
our  story.  Lady  Leslie,  who  had  just  com- 
pleted her  thirtieth  year,  was  a  strikingly 
handsome  woman.  Her  figure  was  tall, 
svelte  and  graceful ;  her  complexion  clear, 
but  almost  colourless,  but  the  lips  were  of 
the  tint  of  pale  pink  rose  petals,  and  every 
passing  emotion  or  excitement  flushed  the 
cheek  with  loveliest  bloom.  But  her  one 
grand  charm  lay  in  the  large  violet  eyes, 
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fringed  with  darkest  lashes,  that  would  at 
times  seem  to  flash  fire,  as  the  hot  Italian 
Llood  coursed  madly  through  her  veins,  yet 
at  others  were  tender  and  deep  "with  sup- 
pressed emotion.  The  fourteen  years  of 
married  life  had  but  ripened  her  beauty, 
and  lent  a  shade  of  seriousness  to  those 
dark  lustrous  eyes,  without  robbing  the 
exquisite  countenance  of  a  single  charm. 
Now,  as  she  sat  at  the  little  table  before  the 
Cafe  Florian,  chatting  merrily  to  her 
brother  and  his  wife,  or  leaning  forward 
to  assist  her  boy  Tony  in  his  endeavour  to 
entice  one  of  the  pampered  pigeons  nearer 
to  his  chair,  a  smile  of  happy  contentment 
at  beinij  a2^ain  in  her  beloved  Venice,  and 
in  the  company  of  those  so  dear  to  her, 
lighted  up  her  lovely  face,  and  Sir  Charles 
thouoht  his  wife  more  beautiful  than  ever. 
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as  his  heart  swelled  with  affection  and 
tenderness  to  her  and  the  bright  joyous 
boy  at  her  side.  Antonio  Leslie  was  a 
curly-pated  young  rogue  of  thirteen 
summers,  noble-hearted,  open  and  honest 
like  his  father.  A  bold,  undaunted  boy, 
upon  whom  the  stamp  of  gentle  blood  had 
been  indelibly  fixed.  He  was  a  handsome 
lad,  dark,  with  deep  piercing  eyes.  He  was 
christened  Antonio  after  a  grandfather  on 
the  mother's  side,  and  with  the  name 
seemed  to  inherit  the  characteristics  of  the 
Italian  temperament.  Passionate,  violent, 
ready  to  take  offence,  yet  ever  willing  to 
forgive,  tender  and  affectionate  to  all, 
though  at  times  giving  way  to  uncon- 
trollable bursts  of  wildest  temper,  the 
young  Antonio  was  universally  loved  by  his 
friends,  parents,  and  all  around  him.    Fran- 
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cesco  Marchetta  (Lady  Leslie's  brother),  liis 
wife,  and  their  two  little  children,  com- 
pleted the  group,  which  was,  however, 
constantly  augmented  by  passing  friends 
and  acquaintances  of  the  Marchetta's,  many 
of  whom  had  known  Lady  Leslie  before  her 
marriage. 

"  I've  had  letters  from  home,  Nora," 
said  Sir  Charles,  addressing  his  wife.  "  Old 
Curtis  writes  that  some  wealthy  Lancashire 
man  has  purchased  the  ruins  of  the  old 
Monastery  opposite  the  Manor,  and  is 
building  a  magnificent  house  that  he 
intends  calling  the  Castle.  Some  rich 
parvenu,  I  suppose.  I  only  hope  we 
shan't  find  him  obnoxious  when  we 
return ! " 

"  Poor  old  man,"  laughed  Lady  Leslie, 
"  let    him    build   his    Castle   if    he    likes, 
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whether  it  be  one  in  the  air  or  on  terra 
firma!  Anyhow  we  must  try  to  be  kind 
to  him  and  his  family,  for  I  imagine  they 
will  be  absolute  strangers  in  the  neighbour- 
hood." 

"Dear  Nora,"  said  her  husband 
tenderly,  "  you  are  always  kind  and 
generous." 

"  And  have  you  not  taught  me  to  be  so, 
Charles  ?  I  should  indeed  ill  repay  your 
love  and  generosity  to  me  and  mine,  did 
they  not  open  and  warm  my  heart  to  feel 
kindness  and  sympathy  with  all  around 
me. 

"My  darling,"  answered  the  Squire, 
"  and  you  are  happy  and  glad  to  be  in 
your  dear  Venice  once  more  ?  " 

"  Quite   happy,"  she  replied ;  "  glad   to 

see  my  dear  old  mother  once  again,  and 

2* 
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my  relations  and  friends ;  happy  in  show- 
ing you  the  beautiful  land  of  my  birth,  and 
with  you  and  my  darling  boy  revisiting  the 
scenes  in  which  my  childhood  was  passed  ! 
And  so  the  April  evening,  warm  and  balmy 
in  Venice  as  a  summer  night  in  colder 
climes,  glided  on,  and  the  light  gradually 
faded  from  the  dome  of  the  grand  old 
Cathedral,  whilst  the  magnificent  bronze 
horses  on  its  facade  seemed  to  stand  out 
in  bold  relief  to  the  starlit  sky,  as  Sir 
Charles  loitered  on  the  old  piazza,  in 
tender  communion  with  the  wife  and  child 
so  dear  to  him,  unconscious  of  the  tiny 
speck  in  the  distant  horizon,  that  would 
ere  long  become  a  tempest,  threatening  to 
wreck  his  peaceful  life,  and  bring  misery 
and  desolation  to  his  happy  home  ! 


CHAPTEE  11. 

PAOLO    VARANI. 

The  Marchesa  Marchetta,  with  her  son  and 
his  young  wife,  and  their  two  "  Bambini," 
lived  in  a  flat  on  the  third  floor  of  an  ancient 
palace,  looking  on  to  the  Grand  Canal. 
The  palace  had  formerly  belonged  to  a 
wealthy  Venetian  nobleman,  but  was  now 
let  out  in  flats,  and  Sir  Cliarles  Leslie  on 
arriving  in  Venice  had  immediately  engaged 
the  whole  of  the  ground  floor  in  the  same 
building,  including  a  pretty  garden  at  the 
rear,  that  his  wife  might  be  near  her  rela- 
tions, and  see  as  much  of  them  as  possible 
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during  lier  stay,  without  depriving  liim  of 
the  privacy  and  comfort  of  a  separate 
apartment. 

A  bright  sun  shone  in  at  the  large 
window  of  the  breakfast-room,  which 
opened  on  to  a  stone  terrace,  from  which 
steps  led  down  to  the  water,  where  a 
gondola  was  moored,  with  two  boatmen, 
in  readiness  for  Sir  Charles,  who  had 
decided  to  take  his  boy  Tony  to  visit 
some  of  the  churches  and  picture  galleries, 
and  then  go  on  to  Padua  by  train,  to  see 
his  old  friend  Dr.  Byrne,  and  arrange  with 
him  for  his  boy  to  receive  a  few  hours' 
instruction  daily  during  his  stay  at  Venice. 
Lady  Leslie  intended  devoting  the  day  to 
her  mother,  and  accompanying  her  to  visit 
some  old  friends  of  her  childhood.  "  Good- 
bye, Nora,  till  dinner  time,"  said  the  Squire 
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cheerily,  as  Tony,  flushed  and  eager  with 
excitement  at  the  thought  of  the  day's 
sight-seeing,  hugged  his  mother,  exclaiming 
he  wished  she  would  join  them.  Leonora 
went  on  to  the  Terrace,  waving  her  hand 
as  they  embarked  and  swiftly  rowed  away, 
and  she  remained  some  few  minutes  gazing 
at  the  animated  scene  before  her,  whilst  a 
shade  of  sadness  passed  over  her  face  as 
she  remembered  the  years  of  her  childhood 
and  youth,  and  a  dark,  handsome  face  she 
had  once  so  fondly  loved,  seemed  to  re- 
appear mistily  as  she  looked  down  on  the 
shining  depths  of  the  sparkling  water  at 
her  feet.  "  And  he  vowed  eternal  fidelity 
to  me,"  she  murmured.  "  Great  constancy 
truly,  when  he  forgot  me  before  two  months' 
absence.  Bah !  I  must  not  think  of  him  ; 
I,  who  have  every  comfort  and  blessing,  a 
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darling  boy,  and  a  husband  who  is  so  kind 
and  loving,  so  generous  and  true  !  I  ought 
indeed  to  be  happy  and  contented,  and  so 
I  am,  but  I  would  like  to  know  if  Paolo 
Yarani  really  married  the  American  heiress, 
and  if  he  remained  more  faithful  to  her 
than  he  did  to  me  !  As  she  thus  solilo- 
quised, a  gondola  shot  swiftly  across  the 
canal  and  stopped  opposite  the  window. 
"  E  permesso,  miladi  ?  "  said  a  voice  that 
thrilled  to  her  heart,  though  unheard  for 
so  many  years,  and  Count  Yarani  ascended 
the  steps,  hat  in  hand,  and  bowing  pro- 
foundly. He  was  a  tall,  broad-chested 
man,  with  one  of  those  dark  handsome 
faces  rarely  seen  out  of  an  old  Italian 
painting ;  such  a  face  as  Titian  or  Leonardo 
da  Yinci  might  have  selected  for  a  Samson, 
or  a  Herod.     His  head  was  nobly  poised 
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on  his  shoulders,  and  the  dark  flashing 
eyes  resembled  those  of  a  falcon  in  their 
proud  passionate  glance,  yet  grew  unsteady 
and  drooped  before  an  honest  searching 
gaze.  He  had  a  finely-moulded  Roman 
nose,  full  red  lips,  forming  a  weak  but 
sensual  mouth,  waving  black  hair,  worn 
rather  long,  a  small  pointed  moustache 
and  imperial,  otherwise  the  face  clean 
shaven.  Leonora  quickly  concealed  her 
emotion,  as  she  coldly  shook  hands,  waiting 
for  him  to  address  her. 

*'  I  trust  you  will  forgive  my  intrusion, 
miladi,"  said  the  Count  earnestly  ;  "  but 
hearing  you  were  in  Venice,  and  greatly 
desiring  half-an-hour's  private  conversa- 
tion with  3'ou,  I  watched  eagerly  for  Sir 
Charles  Leslie's  departure  this  morning, 
that  I  might  find  you  alone." 
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"  Surely,"  replied  Leonora,  haughtily, 
"I  Count  Varani  can  have  nothing  to  say  to 
me  that  could  not  be  repeated  in  my 
husband's   presence." 

"  Scusatemi,  Signora  ;  I  would  refer  to 
the  past,"  said  the  Count  boldly.  "  Have 
you  forgotten  the  tie  that  once  bound 
us  together  ?  Can  you  imagine  I  could 
know  of  your  presence  in  Venice  without 
wishing  to  see  you  ?  " 

"I  should  have  imagined  you  did  not 
care  to  see  me,"  said  Leonora  faintly, 
"  after  j^our  conduct  to  me." 

"  My  conduct ! "  ejaculated  Varani, 
"  God  knows,  I  was  guilty  of  nothing 
towards  you ! " 

"  Well,  perhaps  we  had  better  not  dis- 
cuss it,"  said  Leonora  coldly ;  "  7  thought 
otherwise." 
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"  Miladi !  Leonora !  what  can  you 
mean?  Ah!  now  I  must  hear  the  truth 
from  your  own  lips  !  " 

"  I  do  not  understand  you,"  said  Lady 
Leslie  frigidly,  "  but  pray  enter  and  be 
seated,  and  tell  me,  in  as  few  words  as 
possible,  what  you  have  to  say,  as  I  have 
an  engagement  this  morning,  and  do  not 
usually  receive  visitors  at  this  early  hour, 
and  in  my  husband's  absence." 

"  Miladi,"  replied  Varani,  "you  cannot 
surely  deny  that  I  had  some  cause  for 
complaint.  You  left  Venice  fourteen 
years  ago  my  affianced  bride.  I  loved  you 
with  all  the  fervour,  the  ardour  of  my 
nature,  my  thoughts  were  ever  with  you,  I 
longed  and  prayed  for  your  return.  At  first 
your  letters,  your  protestations  of  fidelity 
and    affection,    comforted    me.     I  trusted 
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you  implicitly  ;  I  never  for  a  moment 
doubted  your  truth  and  constancy  till  your 
letters  suddenly  ceased.  I  wrote  to  you 
earnestly,  begging  for  a  reply  ;  no  answer  ! 
I  wrote  again  and  again  !  I  feared  you 
were  ill,  in  trouble,  for  I  never  suspected 
you  were  faithless,  till  I  received  your 
mother's  letter  breaking  off  the  engage- 
ment." 

"  My  mother's  letter !  "  gasped  Leonora, 
as  a  horrible  suspicion  flashed  across  her 
mind.     "  What  can  you  mean  ?  " 

"  I  mean  the  letter  she  sent  at  your 
request,  informing  me  that  her  daughter 
feared  the  poverty  she  would  sufTer  with 
me,  and  begged  to  be  released  from  her 
enslavement," 

"  It  is  false  !  "  screamed  Leonora.  "  / 
never    begged    to    be    released    from  my 
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engagement !  All  ;  Die  Mio  !  "  she  con- 
tinued,  "  Who  can  have  so  infamously 
deceived  you  ?  " 

"Leonora!  Oh,  answer  me!  Did  you 
not  authorize  your  mother  to  write  thus  ; 
for  pity's  sake  tell  me  ? " 

"  I  authorized  nothing,"  said  Lady  Leslie, 
deeply  agitated.  "  My  mother  told  me  you 
■were  faithless ! " 

"  And  she  told  me  that  you  had  ceased 
to  love  me,"  said  Paolo,  "  but  I  would  not 
believe  you  were  so  base,  so  false,  and  I 
wrote  again  to  you,  imploring  you  to  send 
me  a  few  lines  yourself,  telling  you  how 
deeply,  how  faithfully  I  loved  you,  and 
urging  you  to  pause  before  j^ou  wrecked 
my  life  and  your  own,"  for,  added  Varani, 
looking  fixedly  at  his  companion,  "I  hiow 
you  loved  me,  and  me  only !  " 
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"  All !  Count  Varani,"  said  Lady  Leslie, 
struggling  hard  to  conquer  the  wild, 
passionate  aching  at  her  heart  occasioned  by 
these  words,  "  there  has  been  some  fearful 
treachery.  /  never  received  this  letter 
from  you  ;  you  suddenly  ceased  writing 
to  me,  and  though  /  wrote,  imploring 
you  to  tell  me  the  reason  of  this  cruel 
silence,  I  received  no  answer  to  my 
appeal." 

"Maledetto!"  screamed  Yarani.  "But 
no,"  he  added  bitterly,  "  it  is  impossible ; 
you  say  this  to  excuse  your  conduct ; 
beware,  miladi,  how  you  trifle  with  me 
and  continue  to  deceive  me ! " 

"  I  do  not  wisli  to  deceive  you,  I  repeat, 
and  give  you  my  solemn  assurance  that  no 
tidings  from  you  reached  me,  so  when  my 
mother  showed  me  a  letter  she  had  received 
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from  a  friend  in  Venice,  speaking  of  your 
approaching  mu-rriage  with  a  young 
American  heiress " 

"  My  approaching  marriage  !  "  exclaimed 
Varani,  "  ivho  could  have  invented  such  an 
abominable  falsehood  ?  I  had  no  thought 
of  marriage,  except  with  you,  and  I  knew 
no  American  heiress,  so  certainly  was  never 
engaged  to  one  !  " 

"  Ah  !  Count  Varani,"  said  Lady  Leslie, 
as  she  clasped  her  hands  tightly  together, 
and  her  face  became  livid  with  suppressed 
emotion ;  "  if  this  be  true,  you  must 
indeed  have  thought  me  base  and  vile ! 
My  mother  showed  me  this  letter ;  it  was 
from  the  Contessa  Lani,  who  died  last  year, 
and  grief  at  your  behaviour  caused  me  a 
serious  illness ;  for  weeks  I  lay  on  a  bed  of 
sickness,  but  when  I  recovered,  and  still 
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found  no  message,  even  from  you,  my  pride 
was  roused.  I — ,"  she  paused,  as  a  deep 
sob  escaped  her,  and  she  slowly  realized 
the  treachery  that  had  divided  them. 
"  Oh !  Paolo,  who  could  have  plotted  to 
wreck  our  happiness  for  life  ?  Ah !  say 
not !  Oh,  it  cannot  be !  Surely  it  is  not 
my  own  mother's  work  ?  " 

•'  My  poor  darling,  my  Leonora,"  inter- 
rupted Varani,  seizing  her  hand ;  "  we 
have  both  been  cruelly,  shamefully  de- 
ceived ;  and  it  must,  I  fear,  have  been  by 
the  Marchesa." 

Leonora  was  for  the  moment  too  over- 
come to  speak,  then  gradually  the  deep 
aflfection  she  had  felt  for  Paolo  Yarani 
surged  wildly  back  to  her  heart,  as  she 
listened,  half  unconsciously,  to  the  fervent 
assurances  of  undying  love  and   protest  a- 
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tions  of  eternal  fidelity/  lie  poured  into  her 
ears,  whilst  he  covered  her  hands  with 
burning  kisses ;  but  her  sense  of  duty,  and 
the  remembrance  of  the  noble,  generous 
husband  who  trusted  her,  and  the  boy  she 
so  fondly  loved,  came  back  to  her,  and  she 
said,  in  low,  trembling  tones : 

"Hush!  Count  Varani,  you  must  not 
address  me  thus,"  hastil}'  drawing  away 
her  hands ;  "  remember,  I  am  Sir  Charles 
Leslie's  wife." 

"  Ah  ! "  ejaculated  Varani  bitterly  ; 
"  how  could  you  doubt  me  ?  How  could 
you  believe  me  faithless  ?  " 

"  Could  I  dream  that  my  own  mother 
would  betray  me,  and  plot  against  my 
happiness  ?  " 

"  But  did  you  bring  yourself  to  love 
a?iother,  Leonora  ?     This  Englishman,  your 

VOL.    I.  3 
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husband!     Did  you  then  sell  yourself  for 
wealth — for  an  English  title  ?  " 

"  No,  not  that  exactly,"  replied  Leonora 
sadly.      "When    I    slowly    regained    my 
health,   and   fully  realized  the  blow  your 
imagined  inconstancy  had  dealt  me,  I  felt 
callous    and    indifferent   what   became   of 
me.      At   last   my  mother's    prayers    and 
entreaties,  her  assurance  of   the  benefit   I 
should   confer    on    her    and    my  brother, 
broke    down     the    barrier     my   love    for 
you  had  raised  between  me  and  any  other 
suitor,     and      I     accepted     Sir     Cliarles 
Leslie's    proposal.     The   more    I    saw    of 
him     the     more     I     honoured     and     re- 
spected him,  till    from  esteem  I  learnt  to 
love  and  trust  him,  and  now,  for  fourteen 
years,  he  has  been  honest  and  true  to  me, 
generous    and   noble-hearted ;    he    is    the 
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father  of  my  boy,  the  child  that  is  clearer 
to  me  than  life." 

She  paused  an  instant,  and  then  sud- 
denly gave  her  hand  to  Varani,  as  she 
rose,  and  said  gently,  "  Now  we  must  part. 
Will  you — can  you  forgive  me,  Paolo,  as  I 
forgive  you  for  the  want  of  faith  in  each 
other,  which  ought  to  have  made  us  invul- 
nerable to  all  false  reports — all  attempts 
to  separate  us?  An  insurmountable  bar- 
rier is  now  for  ever  between  us.  Let  us 
try  to  forget  the  past.  My  prayers,  my 
tenderest  hopes  for  your  happiness  will 
ever  be  yours.  As  a  sister  I  shall  hence- 
forth love  you,  but  let  us  not  meet  again. 
Believe  me,  it  is  best  so,"  she  added  with  a 
shudder,  as  the  tears  rose  in  her  eyes  and 
streamed  slowly  down  her  cheeks. 

"  Leonora,"  exclaimed  Varani,  "  have  I 

3* 
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once  more  found  you  to  part  again,  and  for 
ever  ?  Yes,  dear,  I  forgive  you,  for  I  see 
now  how  cruelly  you  were  betrayed ;  but 
your  mother  deserves  neither  my  forgive- 
ness nor  mercy,  and  by  my  patron  saint, 
San  Paolo,  I  vow  I  will  tell  her  what  I 
think  of  her  conduct." 

"  It  is  useless,"  said  Lady  Leslie,  "  and 
for  my  sake  best  left  alone.  And  now 
Addio.  Ah !  no.  Do  not  touch  me.  I 
implore  you  to  leave  me.     Addio  !  " 

Varani  kissed  her  hands  fervently,  and 
without  another  word  descended  the  steps 
to  his  gondola,  in  which  he  was  rowed 
rapidly  away,  as  Leonora,  with  a  low  moan, 
sank  on  the  couch,  and  burying  her  face  in 
her  hands,  burst  into  tears. 

She  was  afraid  ;  yes,  afraid,  with  a  trem- 
bling  horror   of   herself;    the   thrill   of   a 
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revived  and  inexplicable  affection  stole 
like  fire  through  her.  She  knew  now  that 
she  loved  Paolo  with  a  passion  that  years 
before,  in  her  virgin  innocence,  she  had 
been  incapable  of ;  she  felt  that  the 
strange  mystery  of  human,  passionate  love 
had  been  till  now  a  thing  apart  from  her, 
denied  to  her,  half-scorned,  half-yearned 
for  ;  she  had  beheld  the  loves  and  passions 
of  others  from  afar  with  derision,  yet  with 
a  certain  envy,  as  a  state  of  existence 
impossible  for  her — a  thing  at  once  be- 
neath her  and  beyond  her.  She  scarcely 
knew  what  she  felt  at  this  moment,  but  a 
deep  abhorrence  of  herself  consumed  her. 
She  had  fallen  into  a  snare  laid  for  her  by 
the  mother  she  had  so  dearly  loved,  and 
implicitly  trusted,  and  had  broken  her 
vows  to  Paolo,  and  ruined  his  life.     She 
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seemed  to  long  for  the  earth  to  yawn  and 
cover  her ;  for  the  silver  water  of  the 
canal  to  open  and  take  her  to  its  shining 
depths.  Every  sound  of  life  that  reached 
her  from  the  open  casement,  every  plash  of 
the  water  from  the  oars  of  a  passing  gon- 
dola made  her  start  and  shiver,  as  though 
some  great  guilt  was  on  her  soul.  She 
knew  she  committed  a  crime  in  feeling 
this  wild,  passionate  love  for  Paolo  ;  she,  a 
married  woman,  and  bound  to  Sir  Charles 
Leslie  by  every  tie  of  duty  and  gratitude. 
She  crouched  on  the  sofa  broken  and 
breathless ;  the  scorch  of  an  intolerable 
shame  burned  on  her  face,  as  hot,  blinding 
tears  fell  from  her  eyes. 

"  Why,  miladi !  dear  Lady  Leslie !  what 
is  the  matter  ? "  said  Meg  Curtis  (who 
held  the  position  of  useful  companion  to 
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Leonora),  as  she  entered  the  room  half 
an  hour  later,  horrified  at  seeing  her  be- 
loved mistress  in  such  deep  distress, 
and  kneeling  beside  her,  tried  to  soothe  her 
and  check  the  sobs  that  shook  her  slender 
frame. 

"  Oh !  Meg,"  cried  Leonora,  throwing 
her  arms  round  the  faithful  girl's  neck,  and 
for  the  first  time  confessing  the  past,  and 
how  deeply  she  had  once  loved  Count 
Varani,  "what  shall  I  do?  How  can  I 
meet  my  mother  and  show  her  kindness 
and  affection  after  her  cruel,  deceitful 
conduct  to  me  ?  " 

"  Dear  lady,"  said  Meg,  "  it  was  indeed 
wicked  and  cruel,  but  it  is  now  so  many 
years  ago,  and  Sir  Charles  has  been  always 
so  kind  and  good,  surely  you  do  not  repent 
it,  and   can   forgive    the   Marchesa,   who, 
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although   wrong,   doubtless   acted   as    she 
thought  the  best  for  your  happiness." 

"  Oh  !  Meg,"  said  Lady  Leslie,  "  you 
little  know  what  I  suffered,  and  how  miser- 
able I  now  feel,  that  I  should  have  appeared 
false  and  base  to  one  I  so  dearly  loved.  I 
have  ruined  his  life,  blighted  his  dearest 
hopes,  Meg !  And  now  think  of  the  cruel 
position  I  am  placed  in.  I  dare  not  tell 
Sir  Charles  ;  he  would  justly  accuse  me  of 
not  confessing  all  to  liim  before  my  mar- 
riage, and,  besides,  he  is  so  loving  and 
generous  to  me,  how  could  I  deal  him  this 
fatal  blow?  Yet  I  long  now  to  leave 
Venice.  Oh !  I  would  never  have  come 
had  I  thought  I  would  see  Count  Varani 
and  hear  that  I  had  unconsciously  betrayed 
him.  I  suppose  now  I  shall  meet  him  in 
society,  and  how  can  T   bear  to   see  him 
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again  ?  His  reproachful  glance,  the  know- 
ledge that  I  have  ruined  his  life,  will  cut 
me  to  the  heart." 

*'  Ah  !  miladi,"  said  Meg,  "  if  this  Count 
really  loves  you,  he  will  avoid  all  chance 
of  meeting  you  now  that  he  knows  how 
you  are  placed.  If  he  be  a  man  of 
honour,  if  he  possess  one  spark  of  gene- 
rosity and  good-feeling,  he  will  leave 
Venice  instantly,  and  determine  never  to 
see  you  again."  As  she  uttered  the  last 
words  the  servant  opened  the  door,  and 
announced  the  Marchesa  Marchetta,  who, 
impatient  at  her  daughter's  non-appearance 
as  promised,  had  come  down  to  seek  her. 
The  Marchesa  was  a  wizened,  shrivelled 
little  woman,  about  fifty  years  old,  though, 
like  so  many  Italian  women  at  middle  age, 
looked  at  least  ten  years  older.     She  had 
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once  been  considered  a  beauty,  but  her 
bright,  piercing  black  eyes,  and  regular 
features,  that  greatly  resembled  her 
daughters,  were  now  the  only  redeeming 
points  in  a  face  too  worn  and  lined  to 
retain  any  pretensions  to  comeliness.  She 
now  stood  for  a  moment  aghast  and  trem- 
bling at  the  sight  of  Lady  Leslie's  swollen 
eyes  and  tear-stained  cheeks,  then,  hastily 
advancing,  and  throwing  her  arms  round 
her,  exclaimed :  "  Leonora,  cara  mia  figlia, 
what  can  have  happened  to  distress  you  ?  " 
Lady  Leslie  coldly  disengaged  herself 
from  the  old  Marchesa's  clinging,  encir- 
cling arms,  and  replied,  "  Distressed  ?  yes, 
I  am  indeed  distressed  and  humbled  to 
think  that  my  own  mother  should  have 
forgotten  all  principles  of  honour  and 
justice,  and  should  have  stooped  so  low, 
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for  the  sake  of  worldly  greed,  as  to  deceive 
and  betray  lier  own  daughter,  ruining  her 
peace  and  happiness  for  life,  and  making 
her  appear  as  base  and  mean  as  herself." 

"  Leonora !  "  cried  the  Marchesa,  "  what 
can  you  mean  ?  How  dare  you  address  me 
thus?" 

"I  do  not  wish  to  be  disrespectful, 
mother,"  said  Leonora  sadly,  as  the  old 
feelini?  of  reverence  and  obedience  to  her 
parents,  that  from  her  childhood  had  been 
instilled  into  her  heart,  rose  once  again 
before  her,  battling  with  the  horror  and 
disgust  she  felt  at  the  treachery  that  had  so 
mercilessly  betrayed  her  ;  "  but  this  is  no 
time  for  dutiful  words  or  filial  respect.  I 
have  seen  Paoli  Varani,  and  learnt  the 
infamous  treatment  we  both  received  at 
your  hands." 
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The  Marcliesa,  who  at  first  flushed  crim- 
son at  her  daughter's  imperious  manner, 
now  turned  white  as  death,  and  with 
trembhng  hps  and  deprecating  gesture, 
implored  her  to  be  calm  and  listen  to  her, 
as  she  pleaded  Varani's  poverty,  her  great 
anxiety  to  secure  her  the  means  of  comfort 
and  independence,  so  that  no  hard  battle  of 
life  might  await  the  darling  she  so  fondly 
loved. 

"  And  for  this,  mother,"  said  Leonora, 
"  you  committed  an  infamous  crime,  and 
caused  the  child  you  professed  to  love  to 
break  her  word,  and  ignore  the  solemn 
promise  made  in  her  poor  father's  presence, 
when,  on  his  death-bed,  he  joined  my  hand 
to  Paolo's,  and  bade  me  be  a  faithful,  good 
wife  to  him  ?  " 

"Ah,    Leonora,"   sighed   the   Marchesa, 
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"  you  little  know  the  hardships  you  would 
have  had  to  endure  as  Paolo  Varani's  wife ; 
his  extreme  poverty,  his  wilful,  passionate 
nature,  the  wild,  ungovernable  temper, 
unrestrained  by  religion  or  moral  sense  of 
duty." 

"  And  do  you  imagine,"  interrupted 
Lady  Leslie,  "  that  your  abuse  of  the  un- 
fortunate man  you  so  grossly  maligned,  can 
alter  the  disgust  and  loathing  I,  or  indeed 
any  right-minded  person,  can  but  feel  for 
your  conduct  ?  You  talk  of  religion,  of 
duty !  You,  a  mother,  who  could  worship 
only  one  God — the  Golden  Calf!  who,  with 
a  false  prayer  on  your  lips,  and  treachery 
at  your  heart,  could  offer  up  your  own 
daughter's  happiness  and  life,  before  that 
modern  Moloch  as  pitilessly  as  the  Cartha- 
genians  cast  their  unlucky  onsj)ring  into  the 
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furnace,  that  consumed  them  at  the  feet  of 
Belsamen !  " 

"Nora,  I  pray  you,  compose  yourself," 
said  her  mother  shudderingly.  "  If  I 
sinned,  forgive  me.  Ah,  child !  be  not  so 
hard,  so  merciless.  I  feel  I  was  wrong, 
sinful ;  but  I  acted,  as  I  then  thought,  for 
the  best.  Oh,  darling,  kiss  me,  and  say 
you  forgive,"  added  the  old  Marchesa,  as 
the  tears  rose  in  her  eyes  and  slowly  rolled 
down  her  withered  cheeks.  "You  must 
confess  you  are  happy  in  your  marriage. 
Sir  Charles  is  so  good,  so  noble  and 
generous.  Think  of  all  the  peaceful  years 
you  have  spent  together ;  of  your  darling 
boy,  your  magnificent  home,  your  high 
position ;  ah !  at  least  tell  me  you  are 
happy." 

"  Mother,"    sobbed     Leonora    weeping, 
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and  turning  wearily  away,    "  do   not  per- 
sist in  askincf  me  this.     I  am  Sir  Charles 

o 

Leslie's  wife,  and  I  pray  the  blessed  Virgin 
to  grant  me  strength  and  determination  to 
do  my  duty  to  him  and  my  boy  whilst  I 
live.  I  have,  as  you  say,  a  noble,  generous, 
high-minded  English  husband,  a  proud 
position,  and  immense  wealth  ;  your  scheme 
succeeded.  Be  content,  and  reap  the  re- 
ward you  have  earned.  What  matters 
your  daughter's  happiness,  or  the  reverse  ? 
You  and  my  brother  and  his  family  enjoy 
plenty  of  this  world's  goods  through 
my  marriage,  are  you  not  satisfied  and 
happy  ?  " 

*'  Not  unless  I  know  my  child  is.  Indeed, 
indeed,  Nora,"  weeping  bitterly,  "I  thought 
not  of  myself  ;  it  was  for  your  sake  and 
your  brother's,  and  to  save  you  both  from 
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tlie  poverty  and  toil  your  mother  had 
endured  that  I  acted  as  I  did." 

"  Well,  mother,"  said  Leonora,  as  she 
struggled  hard  to  regain  her  composure, 
and  no  longer  betray  the  secret  anguish  she 
suffered,  "anyhow,  the  past  cannot  be 
altered,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  discuss  the 
subject.  Pray  let  it  rest,  and  become 
buried  in  oblivion.  If  you  will  excuse  me, 
I  will  rest  awhile  in  my  own  room ;  I  do 
not  wish  Sir  Charles,  on  his  return,  to  dis- 
cover m}''  agitation,  and  the  shock  that 
caused  it." 

All  through  the  long  spring  day  Lady 
LesHe  lay  in  her  darkened  room,  wrestling 
with  the  torture  caused  her  by  the  dis- 
covery of  the  deception  practised  on  her, 
and  with  the  memories  of  the  past.  The 
sight  of  her  old  love  had  indeed  stirred  her 
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heart  to  its  innermost  depths,  yet  she  knew 
that  to  think  of  him  even  was  a  sin,  and  as, 
towards  evening,  she  rose  from  her  couch 
to  prepare  for  her  husband's  return,  she 
prayed  earnestly  that  the  Holy  Virgin 
would  give  her  strength  to  crush  his  re- 
membrance from  her  heart,  and  that  she 
might  never  again  in  this  world  behold 
Paolo  Varani. 


VOL.    I. 


CHAPTER  III. 


THE   JESUIT. 


Count  Varani  was  born  of  poor  but  noble 
Venetian  parents,  who  left  him  an  orphan 
at  an  early  age.  His  mother,  indeed,  died 
at  his  birth,  and  the  young,  delicate  infant 
was  transferred  to  the  care  of  a  former 
servant  in  the  family,  who,  having  married, 
gave  birth  to  her  first  child  about  the 
same  time.  Her  husband  held  the  position 
of  cook  and  general  help  at  a  large  Jesuit 
College  near  Venice,  his  wife  living  in  a 
small  cottage  close  by,  and  this  good 
woman  consented  for  a  small  gratuity  to 
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nurse  and  tend  the  little  Paolo  during  the 
first  years  of  his  infancy. 

The  two  boys,  nursed  at  the  same  breast 
and  tended  equally,  grew  up  together,  and 
conceived  a  strong  affection  for  each  other, 
which  lasted  in  after  years  when  young 
Varani  was  removed  to  a  higher  sphere, 
and  the  cook's  son  was  promoted  to  a  small 
post  in  the  College,  where,  through  his 
energy,  talents  and  untiring  devotion  to 
the  interests  of  the  institution,  he  gradu- 
ally rose  to  a  better  position,  and  was  en- 
rolled as  one  of  its  members. 

When   Count  Varani  parted  with  Lady 

Leslie,  after  the  interview  described  in  the 

last  chapter,  he  ordered  the  gondolier  to 

row  him  to  a  glass  manufactory  kept  by  a 

friend  of  his  foster-brother,  the  Jesuit,  and 

where  he  had  appointed  to  meet  him. 

4* 
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Giuseppe  Corti  was  a  tall,  spare  man, 
with  a  dark  olive  complexion,  and  piercing 
black  eyes,  looking  from  under  arched 
shaggy  brows.  His  hair  was  a  jet  black, 
shading  almost  to  purple  in  the  sun,  and 
was  worn  long  ;  a  pointed  moustache  and 
imperial  partly  concealed  a  hard,  cruel 
mouth,  which,  when  parted,  displayed  a 
row  of  jagged  uneven  teeth,  stained  a  deep 
brown  from  a  habit  he  had  of  constantly 
chewing  tobacco.  He  had  a  slouching, 
uneven  gait,  and  large  bony  hands,  the 
nails  of  which  were  kept  so  long  as  strongly 
to  resemble  claws. 

As  he  paced  impatiently  up  and 
down  the  narrow  gangway  leading  to  the 
manufactory,  ever  and  anon  casting  eager, 
angry  glances  at  the  canal  from  whence 
he     expected    the     Count     to     arrive,    a 
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more     repulsive   figure     can    scarcely   be 
imagined. 

At  last  his  watching  and  waiting  were 
rewarded,  and  Paolo  Varani  sprang  from 
the  gondola  and  grasped  his  hand. 

"I  have  seen  her,"  he  exclaimed,  im- 
pulsively ;  "  she  was  deceived,  betrayed 
by  that  fiend  on  earth,  the  old  Marchesa ; 
she  is  more  beautiful  that  ever,  and  I  feel 
instinctively  she  must  soon  love  me  again, 
even  if  she  has  ceased  to  do  so !  " 

A  grim  smile  shot  across  the  Jesuit's 
features,  as  he  led  his  foster-brother  to  a 
rough,  stone  seat,  begging  him  to  be 
calm  and  tell  him  exactly  all  that  had 
passed. 

Yarani  then  explained  to  the  minutest 
detail  his  conversation  with  Lady  Leslie, 
expressing    his    horror    at    the    infamous 
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treachery  that  had  parted  him  from  the 
woman  he  still  so  fondly  loved. 

Giuseppe  listened  patiently,  without 
making  a  remark,  till  Varani  told  him 
how  Leonora  had  beo'Cfed  him  to  leave  her, 
and  not  to  attempt  to  see  her  again. 

"  Basta  I  "  exclaimed  the  Jesuit,  with  a 
sardonic  grin  ;  "  she  fears  herself  !  Time 
and  opportunity  alone  are  wanting  to 
throw  her  into  your  arms,  if  you  still 
wish  it." 

"  Still  wish  it,"  cried  Yarani,  impetu- 
ously, "  I  would  give  my  life  to  call  her 
mine.  Tell  me,  Giuseppe,  what  can  I  do 
to  win  her  ?  You  are  sharper,  more 
intriguing  than  I  am.  Will  you  help 
me.^ 

"  First,"  answered  Giuseppe,  "  you  must 
make  Sir  Charles's  acquaintance,  put  forth 
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all   your   strength   and   amiability  to  gain 
his  favour,  and  to  induce  him  to  invite  you 
to  his  house,  then  be  wary  and  don't  show 
your  cards ;  be  all  formal  outward  polite- 
ness to  the  fair  Leonora,  but  show  her  that 
inwardly  you  still  feel  the   charm   of  her 
presence  ;  gradually  insinuate  yourself  into 
greater  intimacy  with  her  and  Sir  Charles, 
become  by  degrees   "  Vamico   della   casa." 
Once  on  that  footing,  your  game  will  be 
easily  played,  providing  the  old  Marchesa 
suspects    nothing,    and    does    not    again 
thwart  your  plans." 

"  How  can  I  manage  it  ?  "  said  the  Count 
meditatively. 

"  Have  you  not  told  me  that  Dr.  Byrne 
is  acquainted  with  Sir  Charles  Leslie  ?  "  said 
the  Jesuit. 

"  Dr.  Byrne  !     Why,  of    course  !  "   ex- 
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claimed  Varani,  "  and  Leonora  told  me  he 
was  going  there  to-day." 

"  Ecco  I  there  is  your  opportunity  ! 
You  know  Dr.  Byrne.  Off  with  you,  per- 
haps you  may  catch  him." 

Dr.  Byrne  was  a  tutor  at  Oxford  when 
Sir  Charles  Leslie,  as  a  youth  of  eighteen, 
arrived  at  the  University,  and  was  placed 
under  his  care.  The  lad's  ardent,  enquiring 
nature,  and  thirst  for  knowledge,  readily 
enlisted  the  sympathies  of  his  instructor, 
and  as  months  passed  on  the  relations  of 
tutor  and  pupil  verged  into  a  friendship 
that  lasted  after  the  young  baronet  left 
Oxford,  to  take  possession  of  the  large 
property  and  estates  that  descended  to 
him  at  his  father's  death. 

Dr.  Byrne,  during  an  antumn  vacation, 
had  passed   some  weeks  at  Venice,  where 
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he  had  fallen  in  love  with,  and  subsequently 
married,  a  young  Venetian  girl,  and  had 
then  settled  at  Padua,  eking  out  his  small 
income  by  taking  a  few  pupils  as  boarders 
Count  Varani  had  been  on  intimate  terms 
with  the  wife's  family,  and  occasionally 
visited  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Byrne,  going  over 
on  purpose  from  Venice,  and  generally 
staying  to  luncheon.  Now,  hastily  leaving 
his  foster-brother,  the  Count  was  rowed 
quickly  to  the  station,  and  was  just  in  time 
for  the  12  o'clock  train,  in  which  Sir 
Charles  Leslie  and  his  boy  were  already 
seated. 

On  arriving  at  Padua,  the  baronet  (who 
only  knew  a  few  words  of  Italian)  was  en- 
deavouring to  understand  the  porter,  who 
directed  him  which  road  to  follow  to 
arrive  at  the  tutor's,  when  Varani,  taking 
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off  his  hat  and  addressing  him  in  English, 
offered  to  lead  the  way,  saying  that  he 
also  was  a  friend  of  Dr.  Byrne,  and  had 
just  come  over  from  Venice  to  see  him. 
Sir  Charles  was  delighted  and  readily  made 
acquaintance  with  the  handsome  Italian, 
who  put  forward  his  utmost  powers  of 
pleasing,  and  before  they  arrived  at  their 
destination  the  two  men  were  quite  on 
friendly  terms. 

Varani  cleverly  simulated  surprise  on 
hearing  the  name  of  the  Venetian  family 
into  which  Sir  Charles  had  married,  say- 
ing he  had  known  Lady  Leslie's  father 
for  years  before  he  died,  and  then  en- 
quiring kindly  after  the  Marchesa  and  her 
family. 

The  baronet,  unsuspicious  of  evil,  took 
quite   a  fancy  to  this  young  Italian,  who 
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could  talk  so  fluently  to  him  in  his  native 
tongue,  and  when  they  parted  at  the 
station,  having  returned  from  Padua  by 
the  same  train,  he  cordially  pressed  him  to 
go  to  see  him  and  renew  acquaintance 
with  Lady  Leslie.  Count  Varani  expressed 
the  pleasure  he  should  receive  at  doing  so, 
and  Sir  Charles  invited  him  to  dine  with 
them  on  the  following  day  ! 

"A  pleasant  man,"  said  Sir  Charles  to 
Tony,  "  and  his  family  seem  to  have  been 
old  friends  of  the  Marchettas,  but  I  don't 
remember  hearing  your  mother  ever  men- 
tion them." 

So  saying  they  embarked  in  the 
gondola  awaiting  them,  and  rowed  to 
within  a  short  distance  of  their  palace, 
when,  at  Tony's  entreaty,  they  landed  to 
walk  throus^h  some  of  the  narrow  streets 
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and  allies,  which  so  greatly  attracted  and 
amused  the  boy,  unaccustomed  to  the  stir 
and  bustle  of  the  Italian  city.  They  soon 
arrived  at  the  Campo  San  Bartolomeo, 
through  which  the  busiest  street  in  Venice 
passes  (from  St.  Mark's  to  the  Eialto 
Bridge). 

Every  Campo  in  Venice  has  a  church,  and 
is  almost  a  small  city  in  itseK,  having 
within  its  limits  the  inevitable  apothecary's 
shop,  the  family  grocery,  a  mercer's  and 
draper's,  a  blacksmith's  and  bootmaker's, 
greengrocer's  and  fruiterer's,  and  a  caffe 
more  or  less  brilliant,  while,  without  a 
barber's  shop,  where  may  be  discussed  all 
the  social  and  political  scandals  of  the  day, 
no  canijjo  would  be  considered  complete. 
Under  the  cheering  sun,  and  in  the  bright 
spring  air,  the  denizens  of  San  Bartolomeo 
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seemed  to  wake  to  frantic  and  interminable 
uproar  ;  here,  the  small  dealer  makes  up  in 
boastful  clamour  for  the  want  of  quantity 
and  choice  in  his  wares ;  there  the  little 
boy,  with  a  card  of  buttons  and  a  packet  of 
hair  pins,  makes  more  noise  than  the  anvil 
chorus,  with  real  anvils,  whilst  peddlers 
with  trays  of  beads  and  rows  of  coral, 
charlatans,  who  recommend  drops  for  the 
cure  of  toothache,  or  cement  for  mending 
broken  crockery ;  fishermen,  with  baskets 
of  fish  upon  their  heads,  and  a  dark-eyed 
organ-grinder  ceaselessly  grinding  away  at 
his  wretched  instrument,  contributed  their 
share  of  din  and  tumult. 

Sir  Charles  was  glad  to  escape  from  the 
uproar,  and  emerge  on  to  the  Piazza  San 
Marco,  and  stroll  from  thence  past  the 
Doge's  Palace,  and  the  pillars  of  St.  Mark 
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and  St.  Theodore,  to  the  Molo,  where  the 
purer  air  and  calmer  scene  refreshed  and 
invigorated  him,  after  the  fatigue  and 
heat  of  the  day,  and  where  his  son, 
always  able  to  find  interest  and  amuse- 
ment, eagerly  watched  the  departure  and 
arrival  of  the  numerous  steamers  that 
plied  across  the  Lido,  and  listened  to 
the  discussions  and  chatter  of  the  G'on- 
doliers. 

But  the  lengethening  shadows,  and 
dimmer  light,  warned  Sir  Charles  that  the 
day  was  waning,  and  that  the  dinner  hour 
approached,  when  his  wife  would  expect 
him,  so  he  hurried  the  boy  from  the  scene 
that  enthralled  him  ;  and  walked  quickly 
back  to  the  old  Palace,  on  the  Grand  Canal, 
leaving  the  slumbrous  bells  to  murmur  to 
each  other,  in  the  laf];oons,  as   the  white 
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sails  fainted  into  the  deepening  gloom 
and  the  gondolas  slid  athwart  the  sheeted 
silver  of  the  bay,  under  the  unfathomable 
tender  blue  of  a  Venetian  sky. 


> 


CHAPTEK  IV. 

l'amico  della  casa  ! 

The  Baronet  noticed  Lady  Leslie's  pallid 
cheeks  and  swollen  eyes,  when  he  returned 
home,  but  she  pleaded  a  severe  headache 
as  the  cause  of  her  altered  appearance,  and 
roused  herself  so  effectually  to  appear  gay 
and  unconcerned,  chatting  merrily,  and 
making  Tony  give  her  an  account  of  all 
the  sights  he  had  seen  and  the  small 
adventures  of  the  day,  that  no  idea  crossed 
the  husband's  mind  that  anything  had 
occurred  to  agitate  or  upset  her.  He  did 
not  even  observe  the  start  she  gave,  and 
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the  deadly  pallor  that  overspread  her 
countenance  when  he  described  the  meeting 
with  Count  Varani,  adding  how  agreeable 
he  had  found  him,  and  that  he  had  invited 
him  to  dinner  the  next  day,  and  asking 
why  she  had  never  mentioned  him  and  his 
family  as  they  were  such  old  friends  of  her 
father. 

"  Oh  !  yes,"  said  Leonora,  after  a  slight 
pause.  "  I  remember  them  perfectly ;  my 
poor  father  was  much  attached  to  Count 
Yarani  and  his  family,  but  I  know  they 
left  Venice  some  years  ago,  and  I  believed 
he  was  no  longer  here."  She  hesitatingly 
looked  at  Sir  Charles,  and  an  almost 
irresistible  longing  to  throw  herself  at  his 
feet  and  confess  the  past,  and  beg  him  to 
take  her  from  Venice,  overcame  her ;  but 
the  fear  of  his  displeasure,  and  dread  of  his 
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blaming  her  for  not  having  long  ago, 
told  him  all  the  circumstances,  closed  her 
lips,  and  again  the  opportunity  passed  when 
by  confessing  all,  and  trusting  the  kind, 
honourable  man  who  would  have  given  his 
life  to  shield  her  from  temptation  or  sorrow, 
she  might  have  dispersed  the  cloud  that 
threatened  to  overwhelm  her  and  those 
dear  to  her  with  shame  and  destruction. 

Count  Varani  came  the  following 
evening  to  dinner,  and  by  his  courteous 
and  respectful  manner,  and  assumed  forget- 
fulness  of  past  events,  calmed  Leonora's 
fears,  whilst  his  polished,  gentlemanly 
manners,  and  agreeable  conversation, 
raised  him  still  higher  in  Sir  Charles' 
favour,  who  lost  no  opportunity  of  inviting 
him  to  his  house  and  engaging  him  to  join 
in    the     numerous     pleasure     excursions. 
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arranged  b}^  himself  and  Lady  Leslie,  during 
the  fine  spring  weather.  Leonora  had 
apparently  forgiven  her  mother,  who  was 
only  too  thankful  to  let  the  subject  drop, 
and,  as  she  fondly  hoped,  fade  from  her 
daughter's  recollection,  though  the  old 
Marchesa  had  been  greatly  startled  and 
indeed  alarmed  at  the  friendship  that  had 
so  suddenly  sprung  up  between  the  Baronet 
and  Count  Varani.  On  one  occasion,  when 
alone  with  the  latter,  she  endeavoured  to 
remonstrate  with  him,  for  his  frequent  visits, 
but  he  would  brook  no  advice  or  warning, 
and  plainly  showed  her  that  interference  on 
her  part  would  be  dangerous.  He  told  her 
that  he  came  by  Sir  Charles'  invitation, 
which  was  indeed  true,  that  no  harm  could 
possibly  arise  from  the  intimacy,  that  he 
was  glad  to  see  the  love  her  daughter  bore 
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to  her  noble  English  husband,  and  to 
witness  the  happiness  of  one  that  had  been  so 
dear  to  him,  but  who  he  now  only  regarded 
as  a  beloved  sister.  He  added  that  he 
advised  the  Marchesa  to  say  nothing  that 
might  alter  or  cloud  a  friendship  that  only 
brought  happiness  and  consolation,  and 
reminded  her  how  bitterly  she  had  once 
made  him  suffer,  saying  that,  as  he  had 
forgiven  the  deceit  and  treachery  she  had 
then  practised  on  him,  he  trusted  that  at 
least  now  she  would  not  make  further 
mischief.  The  Marchesa  instantl}"  gave 
way  and  begged  him  in  pity  not  to  men- 
tion the  past,  the  tears  rose  in  her  eyes,  as 
she  implored  him  to  believe  she  had  acted 
for  -the  best,  and  that  some  day  he  would 
acknowledge  she  was  right.  "  Eemember," 
she  said,  "  how  poor  you  are,  and  yet,  how 
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unable  to  work  ;  think  of  the  hard  struggle 
/  had  for  so  many  years  to  keep  a  shelter 
even  over  our  heads,  how  desperately  I 
fought  to  keep  up  appearances,  how  I 
denied  myself  every  comfort  and  pleasure, 
for  the  benefit  and  education  of  my  children, 
and  can  you  wonder  at  my  wishing,  at  all 
hazard,  to  save  my  darling  girl  from  a 
similar  fate  ?  With  her  beauty  and  accom- 
plishments, was  it  not  my  positive  duty  to 
guard  her  from  the  risk,  nay  almost  cer- 
tainty, of  passing  a  life  of  poverty,  drudgery, 
and  anxiety,  such  as  /  endured." 

"  Better  a  dry  crust  and  a  glass  of  water 
with  love,  than  a  platter  of  dainties  and 
sparkling  wine  without,"  muttered  Varani 
inaudibly,  then  turning  with  a  shudder  and 
simulated  calm  to  the  old  lady,  he  replied  : 
"  Doubtless   you    acted  for  the    best ;  any 
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how  it  is  too  late  now  to  alter  aught,  but 
Leonora  and  I  must  remain  true,  firm 
friends  to  the  end  of  our  lives,  and  beware 
how  you  try  to  separate  us." 

And  so  the  days  glided  quickly  on,  and  Sir 
Charles  Leslie  more  and  more  appreciated 
and  sought  after  his  clever,  cheery  com- 
panion, whilst  Leonora  tried  hard  to  deceive 
and  lull  her  conscience  to  rest,  by  persuad- 
ing herself  that  the  increasing  charm  and 
delight  she  felt  in  the  society  of  her  former 
lover,  arose  only  from  a  pure  and  platonic 
friendship. 

One  bright,  sunny  morning,  they  started 
for  an  excursion  to  the  Island  of  Tor  cello, 
which  is  some  five  miles  from  Venice,  in 
the  Northern  lagoon. 

The  city  was  built  centuries  ago  by  refugees 
from  barbaric  invasion,  and  during  the  first 
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ages  of  its  existence  had  enjoyed  the 
doubtful  advantage  of  protection  from  the 
Greek  emperors,  but  fell,  later,  under  the 
dominion  of  Venice.  The  clumsily-re- 
stored cathedral  of  the  seventh  century,  a 
building  once  thought  to  have  been  a 
public  justice  hall,  a  lofty  bell-tower  and 
a  stone  arm-chair,  so-called  Throne  of 
Attila,  which  stands  in  the  grass-grown 
piazza  before  the  cathedral,  are  the  only 
objects  of  interest  in  the  Island,  but  it 
afforded  the  Leslie's  an  excuse  for  a  pleasant 
excursion,  in  which  Count  Yarani,  as  usual, 
accompanied  them.  The  boy,  Tony,  had 
commenced  his  studies  with  Dr.  Byrne, 
and  was  now  at  Padua,  only  returning  to 
his  parents  from  Saturday  to  Monday,  so 
was  not  with  them  on  this  occasion.  As 
they  embarked  in  their  handsomely-carved 
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gondola,  from  wliicli  the  little  cabin  had 
been  removed,  to  give  place  to  a  light 
summer  awning,  an  old  sailor  on  the  Molo 
looked  anxiously  at  the  small  fleecy  clouds 
that  seemed  to  be  gathering  in  the  distant 
horizon,  and  ominously  shaking  his  head, 
expressed  a  hope  that  the  storm  and  rain, 
that  had  been  predicted  by  the  weather- 
wise  for  some  days,  would  keep  off  till 
their  return.  The  weather  was  warm, 
indeed  unusually  sultry  for  the  early 
spring,  and  Sir  Charles  thoroughly  en- 
joyed the  charm  of  the  scene,  as  he  re- 
clined lazily  and  contentedly  at  his  wife's 
side,  on  the  luxuriously-padded  cushions 
of  the  gondola,  dreamily  watching  the 
numerous  sea-gulls,  that  to-day  floated 
almost  on  to  the  water,  and  listening  to 
Count  Varani's   description   of  the   points 
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of  interest  on  the  route,  interspersed  with 
Hvely  anecdotes  and  Venetian  chit-chat,  as 
he  sat  opposite,  trying  his  utmost  to  amuse 
and  please  the  Baronet. 

As  the  gondola  touched  the  grassy  shores 
at  Torcello,  the  children  and  peasants 
crowded  round,  offering  flowers  and 
begging  " soldi"  after  the  usual  custom  of 
the  Italians.  The  children  had  that  gift  of 
beauty  which  Nature  seldom  denies  to  their 
race,  and,  notwithstanding  the  dirt  and  rags 
with  which  they  were  surrounded,  had  a 
graceful,  bashful  archness  of  manner  that 
captivated  the  generous  Englishman,  who 
soon  emptied  his  pockets  of  all  the  soldi 
and  small  coins  they  contained. 

After  the  picnic  luncheon  they  had 
brought  with  them.  Sir  Charles  went  off 
to     feast     his     enthusiasm    for     art     and 
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antiquity  in  the  cathedral,  whilst  Leonora 
and  Yarani  ascended  the  campanile  to 
admire  the  view  of  the  lac;oon  in  all  its 
iridescent  hues,  and  of  the  heaven-blue 
sea,  from  its  summit.  Some  hours  thus 
tranquilly  passed,  w^hen  Leonora  suddenly 
shivered,  and  noticed  the  chill  that  imper 
ceptibly  crept  over  the  atmosphere  as  the 
wind  rose,  and  the  sky  became  gloomy 
and  lowering. 

*'  We  must  hasten,"  said  Sir  Charles, 
hurrying  towards  them.  "  Let  us  get  to 
the  boat.  I  greatly  fear  the  old  sailor  was 
right,  and  we  stand  a  chance  of  a  drenching 
before  we  obtain  shelter." 

The  old  woman  w4io  had  opened  the 
dcor  of  the  campanile,  surprised  into 
hospitality  by  the  unusual  sum  of  money 
given  to  her,  timidly  suggested  they  should 
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take  shelter  in  her  house,  but  the  Baronet 
and  Varani  knew,  that  when  once  the 
storm,  that  had  been  for  days  looming  in 
the  distance,  broke,  it  would  be  many 
hours  before  the  weather  cleared,  and  they 
determined  to  risk  it,  sooner  than  give 
Leonora  the  discomfort  of  passing  the  night 
in  such  a  place,  hoping  always  that  they 
might  yet  have  time  to  reach  home  before 
it  descended.  So  they  hastily  started, 
promising  the  boatmen  "  huon  regalo,'^ 
"  huon  macaroni,''  if  they  put  forth  all 
their  strength  to  increase  the  speed  of  the 
homeward  journey,  as  the  long,  slender 
boat  rushed  through  the  rising  waves,  that 
were  at  lirst  tiny  and  insignificant,  but 
that  speedily  swelled  to  alarming  propor- 
tions. 

Suddenly  a  violent  gust  of  wind  -caught 
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the  gondola,  and  would  have  capsized  her, 
had  not  Sir  Charles  (who  alone  retained 
his  presence  of  mind)  hastily  torn  down 
the  canvas  awning,  which  had  really  acted 
as  a  sail,  and  for  some  moments  had  placed 
their  lives  in  jeopardy.  The  gondoliers, 
instead  of  doino-  their  utmost  to  avert  the 
danger,  fell  on  their  knees  terrified,  saying 
aves  and  patei'  nosters,  and  appealing  to  the 
Virgin  to  protect  them,  whilst  Leonora, 
almost  senseless  with  terror,  sobbed 
hysterically,  unheeding  Varani's  attempts 
to  soothe  and  re-assure  her.  Down  came 
the  rain  in  a  perfect  deluge,  drenching 
them  to  the  skin  in  a  few  minutes. 

Sir  Charles,  hastily  throwing  the  awning 
he  had  stripped  from  the  gondola  over  his 
wife,  and  signing  to  Varani  to  look  after 
her,  gave  his  whole  attention  to  the  boat 
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as  he  sternly  ordered  the  niea  to  resume 
their  work,  and  untiringly  directed  and 
stimulated  them  to  fresh  exertions. 
Leonora,  who  had  fainted  from  sheer 
fright,  gradually  came  to  her  senses,  to 
feel  Varani's  arm  closely  round  her,  whilst 
he  whispered  passionate  words  of  love  in 
her  ear. 

The  danofer  and  excitement  of  the 
moment,  had  broken  down  the  restraint 
the  Count  had  hitherto  placed  on  his 
feelings,  and  losing  all  control  as  he  bent 
tenderly  over  the  half -inanimate  form  of 
the  only  woman  he  had  ever  really  loved, 
he  murmured  the  avowal  of  his  passion, 
and  confessed  that  the  intensity  and  ardour 
of  it  were  killing  him,  and  that  he  could  no 
longer  live  without  her.  Leonora  listened, 
and  a  dreamy  sense  of  happiness  first  stole 
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over  her,  only  to  be  succeeded  by  shame 
and  terror  as  she  thoroughly  recovered 
her  senses,  and  feebly  tried  to  move  from 
Varani's  encircling  arm. 

"  Have  pity  on  me  !  Oh,  leave  me !  " 
she  entreated,  as  Paolo,  under  pretence  of 
drawing  the  canvas  more  firmly  over,  to 
protect  her  from  the  rain,  which  now  came 
down  with  redoubled  fury,  bent  still  lower 
and  planted  a  hasty,  burning  kiss  on  her 
lips,  as  if  to  tell  her  he  now  claimed  her 
as  his  own. 

"  Keep  up  your  courage,  Nora,"  called 
Sir  Charles,  without  turning  round,  "  there 
is  no  danger  now  ;  we  shall  soon  be  in 
calmer  water."  The  gondoliers  redoubled 
their  efforts,  and  in  less  than  half-an-hour 
reached  the  old  Palace  by  the  Grand 
Canal,  where  Sir  Charles,  unconscious  of 
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the  scene  that  had  [been  enacted  so  close 
behind  him,  carefully  assisted  his  wife  up 
the  dripping  steps,  and  took  her  himself 
straight  to  her  room,  kissing  her  tenderly, 
as  he  begged  her  to  change  her  soaking 
garments  with  as  little  delay  as  possible, 
and  left  her  to  the  care  of  Meg,  who  had 
been  very  uneasy  about  them,  and  hastily 
assisted  the  maid  in  doing  all  in  her  power 
for  her  mistress's  comfort.  Poor  Lady 
Leslie  was  indeed  chilled  to  the  bone,  yet 
her  lips  were  dry  and-  feverish,  and  her 
eyes  glistened  with  a  strange,  wild,  light, 
as  she  pressed  her  hands  tightly  together, 
on  her  heart,  as  if  to  check  its  mad,  un- 
controllable, beating.  She  felt  an  unseen 
power  was  drawing  her  nearer  and  nearer 
to  destruction ;  she  seemed  on  the  verge 
of  a  clilT.  where  one  false,  hesitating  step 
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would  precipitate  her  to  the  gloomy- 
depths  from,  which  there  was  no  escape. 
Dismissing  her  attendants,  Leonora  fell  on 
her  knees  in  earnest  prayer  to  the  Virgin, 
to  save  and  protect  her,  and  give  her 
strength  to  resist  the  fatal  passion  that, 
struggle  as  she  would  against  it,  had  taken 
possession  of  her.  She  determined  to 
implore  Count  Varani,  once  more,  to  leave 
Venice,  and,  if  he  still  refused  to  do  so,  she 
would  entreat  her  husband  to  give  up  the 
flat  in  the  Palace,  that  he  had  engaged  for 
three  months,  and  take  her  home.  If 
necessary,  she  would  even  confess  the 
truth,  sooner  than  be  exposed  to  further 
temptation. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE   TELEGRAM. 

Strong  in  tliese  good  resolutions,  Lady 
Leslie  descended,  and  joined  Sir  Charles 
and  Count  Varani  at  dinner  ;  the  latter, 
attired  in  some  of  the  Baronet's  clothes, 
whilst  his  own  were  drying,  presented  a 
ludicrous  aspect,  for  he  was  taller  by  some 
two  inches  than  Sir  Charles,  and  had 
longer  arms  and  legs,  which  now  appeared 
beyond  his  garments,  like  those  of  an 
overgrown  schoolboy.  The  storm  of  the 
afternoon  had  passed  over,  and  the  sky 
was  again  the  deepest  blue  ;  the  stars  came 
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out  one  by  one,  and  the  moon  rose,  lending 
enchantment  to  the  scene,  as  Leonora  and 
the  two  men  were  irresistibly  drawn  to  the 
balcony,  by  the  music  issuing  from  a 
procession  of  boats  that  passed  their 
windows.  These  processions  occasionally 
take  place  on  the  Grand  Canal,  at  Venice, 
and  are  called  ^^  Freschi."  They  consist 
of  a  number  of  boats,  with  music  and 
lights,  headed  by  two  large  barges,  illu- 
mined with  quantities  of  paper  lanterns, 
and  carrying  the  military  bands ;  these  are 
closely  followed  by  boats  containing  the 
civil  and  military  dignitaries,  whilst  numer- 
ous private  gondolas  bring  up  the  rear, 
some  lighted  by  eight  or  even  twelve  small 
lanterns,  each  shedding  a  mellow  light  of 
varying  colour  over  the  bright  uniforms, 
and   gay  dresses   of  their   occupants.     As 
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the  Fresco  passes,  and  the  procession 
takes  the  width  of  the  Grand  Canal,  the 
lanterns  lighting  up  the  ancient,  time-worn 
palaces,  as  they  weirdly  illuminate  their 
grim  sculptures,  it  is  a  sight  as  bizarre 
and  fairy-like  as  in  a  poet's  dream. 

EoUowing  the  procession,  though  at  some 
little  distance,  came  a  boatful  of  young 
people,  raising  their  voices  in  delightful 
harmony,  as  they  chanted  : 

"  La  Biondina  in  gondoletta, 
L'altra  sera  I'ho  portata 
Dal  piacer  la  poveretta 
Sul  battel  s'addormento  !  " 

"  Charming ! "  cried  Sir  Charles  enthu- 
siastically; then,  remembering  the  corres- 
pondence he  had  left  unanswered,  in 
consequence  of  the  day's   excursion,    and 

asking   Count   Varani  to   excuse  him   for 
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lialf-an-hour,  whilst  lie  attended  to  the 
most  urgent  letters  he  had  received,  the 
Baroliet  reluctantly  turned  away  to  repair 
to  the  library.  Directly  they  were  left 
alone,  Leonora  commenced,  as  she  had 
intended,  and  implored  the  Count  to  leave 
Venice  at  once.  "  You  must  see,"  she 
urged,  "  the  impossibility  of  our  continuing 
in  this  manner  ;  after  all  you  said  to-day, 
when,  taking  advantage  of  my  momentary 
illness  and  weakness,  I  should  be  positively 
sinful  in  allowing  you  to  visit  me." 

"  But  Leonora,"  replied  Varani,  "  can 
you  still  persist  in  denying  your  love  for 
me  ?  Would  you  condemn  us  both  to  the 
misery  of  separation,  now  that  we  have 
again  met  and  feel  the  affinity  that  draws 
us  together." 

"  It  must  be  so,"  said  Lady  Leslie  firmly. 
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"  Better  we  should  both  suffer,  than 
commit  the  hideous  crime  of  betraying  and 
deceiving  the  man  who  has  been  so  good 
and  generous  to  me,  and  who  trusts  you  as 
a  friend.  Oh,  Paolo  !  have  mercy  on  me 
and  go ! " 

As  she  uttered  these  words,  hasty  steps 
were  heard  approaching,  and  Sir  Charles, 
with  an  open  telegram  in  his  hand,  and  his 
face  expressing  great  trouble  and  agitation, 
joined  them. 

"  Nora,  dear,  I  have  had  bad  news,"  he 
exclaimed.  "  My  sister's  husband,  old 
Admiral  Sir  George  Harman,  has  had  a 
paralytic  stroke,  and  the  doctors  do  not 
expect  him  to  live  the  night.  She  urges 
me  to  go  off  to  her  at  once,  having,  as  you 
know,  no  other  near  relative." 

*'  Oh,    Charles,   I   am  so  grieved,"  said 
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Leonora,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  "  He  is 
such  a  dear  kind  old  man.  Poor  Susan, 
how  distressed  she  will  be." 

Then,  as  the  thought  of  her  husband's 
absence  came  over  her,  she  hastily  added  : 
"  If  you  go,  Charles,  you  must  take  me 
with  you." 

"  Nay,  nay,  my  dearest ;  that  would  be 
absurd.  I  shall  not  be  longer  than  a  week 
away,  and  to  give  you  the  tedious  journeys 
to  England  and  back  is  more  than  I  am 
selfish  enough  to  ask,  much  as  I  love  to 
have  you  always  with  me." 

"  But  I  wish  it,  Charles,"  said  Leonora 
entreatingly.  "  Oh,  do  not  refuse  me  ;  let 
us  go  home.  Indeed — indeed,  I  would  much 
rather ! " 

"Go  home!"  ejaculated  the  baronet 
amazed.     "  Why  I   have    taken    the   Flat 
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here  for  three  months,  at  your  entreaty. 
What  can  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Only,  if  you  go,  dear,  I  would  rather 
accompany  you,"  answered  his  wife,  colour- 
ing painfully,  terrified  lest  she  should 
betray  her  emotion  at  the  thought  of  being 
left  at  this  crisis,  yet  determined  to  use 
her  utmost  endeavours  to  escape  the  net 
that  seemed  to  be  drawing  its  meshes 
around  her.  "  Please,  dear,"  she  added 
imploringly,  "  let  me  go  also." 

"  And  leave  your  mother  and  friends 
after  this  short  stay,  when  they  expect  you 
to  remain  another  two  months  with  them  ? 
Impossible ! " 

"  Charles,  I  beg  you,"  said  his  wife, 
clinging  to  him  and  bursting  into  tears 
suddenly,  whilst  Varani  walked  out  again 
to   the   Terrace,    his   heart    swelling  with 
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jo}^  at  the  thought  of  the  Baronet's  absence, 
and  the  opportunities  it  would  give  him  of 
conquering  Leonora's  better  resolutions. 

"  Whj^,  Nora,  darling,"  said  Sir  Charles, 
as  he  tenderly  placed  an  arm  round  her 
and  drew  her  to  his  heart,  "  what  ails  you? 
This  is  not  like  my  brave,  sensible  little 
wife  !  The  storm  and  fright  to-day  have 
upset  you,  my  love,  and  even,  were  I 
capable  of  listening  to  such  folly,  you  are 
not  in  a  fit  state  to-night  to  travel.  No, 
no  ;  believe  me,  I  know  best.  It  will  be  a 
sad,  painful  time,  and  I  shall  be  thankful 
enough  when  it  is  over,  and  I  can  return 
to  my  darling." 

But  his  kind  manner  and  sensible  argu- 
ments did  not  alter  Leonora's  grief  and 
horror  at  being  left  alone ;  and,  still  weep- 
ing bitterly,  she  entreated  her  husband  not 
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to  go  if  he  refused  to  allow  lier  to  accom- 
pany him. 

Sir  Charles,  notwithstanding  his  kind, 
noble  nature,  was,  it  must  be  confessed,  an 
obstinate  man  when  he  had  once  decided 
on  the  right  course,  and  no  prayers  or 
entreaties  would  make  him  consent  to  give 
way  to  what  he  considered  an  act  of  folly. 
So  he  tried  to  soothe  his  wife,  joking  her 
at  the  dread  she  felt  of  this  week's  separa- 
tion, and  declaring  she  would  soon  make 
him  quite  conceited.  Then,  calling  to 
Varani,  who  instantly  came  in  from  the 
Terrace,  he  asked  him  to  try  and  cheer  and 
amuse  Madame  whilst  he  prepared  for  the 
journey,  intending  to  catch  the  midnight 
train  to  Milan,  and  travel  from  there 
direct  to  London.  "  The  fright  to-day  has 
been  a  little  too  much  for  her,"  he  whis- 
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pered,  "  and  has  evidently  upset  her 
nerves."  So  saying,  he  hurried  away,  Httle 
dreaming  of  the  temptation  and  misery  to 
which  he  was  exposing  the  wife  he  so 
dearly  loved,  and  without  one  thought  of 

jealousy  or  suspicion  of  danger  at  leaving 
her. 

Leonora,  again  alone  with  Varani,  sat 
Bilent,  and  half  in  a  kind  of  stupor,  as  she 
realized  the  thought  of  Sir  Charles's 
absence,  and  listened  dreamilv  to  the 
Count,  who  carefully  avoided  all  mention 
of  the  past  conversation,  and  expressed 
his  regret  at  the  domestic  calamity  that 
caused  the  Baronet  to  take  this  long  jour- 
ney, and  endeavoured,  by  his  calm,  respect- 
ful manner,  to  soothe  and  reassure  her. 

In  less  than  half  an  hour,  Sir  Charles 
was  ready  for  the  journey,  and,  tenderly 
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kissing  his  wife,  telling  her  he  would  write 
directly  he  reached  London,  and  would 
return  as  soon  as  possible,  he  hastened  to 
the  gondola,  Varani  accompanying  him  to 
the  steps,  saying  he  must  look  for  his  boat 
and  be  off  also.  Lady  Leslie  had  made  one 
supreme  effort  to  detain  her  husband,  and 
now  sat,  seemingly  in  despair,  her  face 
hidden  in  her  hands,  as  hot,  blinding  tears 
trickled  through  her  fingers,  and  fell  un- 
heeded on  her  dress. 

"Leonora,  my  darling,"  said  Varani, 
throwing  himself  beside  her,  "  do  not  weep. 
Fate  has  drawn  us  together  again ;  it  is  no 
fault  of  yours.  Look  up,  dearest,  do  not 
drive  me  to  despair  by  this  assumed  cold- 
ness. Have  I  not,  for  days  past,  seen  the 
old  love  in  your  e3^es  ?  Felt  3'our  hand 
tremble   with   emotion    as  I  clasped  it  in 
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mine?  Do  I  not  feel  that  my  Leonora 
was  never  faithless  to  me,  and  that  she  now 
loves  me  deeper — more  ardently  than  in 
former  days  ?  Oh,  darling !  place  your 
arms  round  my  neck  and  tell  me  just  once 
you  love  me." 

Leonora  rose,  and  half  repulsed  him,  as 
the  remembrance  of  the  husband,  who  so 
implicitly  trusted  her,  the  boy  she  so 
fondly  loved,  flitted  across  her  mind, 
battling  with  the  old  affection  for  Paolo, 
that  had,  notwithstanding  her  prayers  and 
efforts  to  shut  it  from  her  heart,  taken 
possession  of  her.  But  no,  she  would 
rather  die  than  be  faithless  to  the  husband 
she  had  sworn  to  love  and  honour. 

"Go,"  she  said  suddenly  to  Varani,  "for 
your  sake  and  for  mine.  Would  you 
tempt    me   to  sin — to  dishonour?     Leave 
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Venice,    I   implore  you,   and   see   me   no 
more  !  " 

Varani  was,  for  the  moment,  not  pre- 
pared for  this  repulse,  and  paused;  then, 
as  his  profound  knowledge  of  human 
nature  taught  him  to  pretend  submission, 
he  humbly  kissed  her  hands  and  sadly 
answered,  that  in  all  things  her  will  was 
law  to  him  ;  that  he  only  lived  to  obey  her 
wishes,  and  without  another  word,  with  but 
one  fond,  burning,  yet  despairing  glance, 
he  rushed  out  to  his  gondola,  and  was 
rowed  quickly  away. 

Leonora  sighed  deeply  when  left  alone ; 
she  had  never  before  felt  how  mighty  was 
her  love  for  Paolo  Varani ;  how  heart, 
thought,  feeling,  soul,  aye  life  itself,  all 
lay  crushed  and  dormant  in  the  icy  absence 
to   which   she   had   doomed   herself.     She 
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believed  he  had  obeyed  her,  and  left  her 
for  ever.  She  knew  she  had  acted  rightly, 
yet  she  felt  the  burthen  more  than  she 
could  bear,  but  she  strove  bravely  to  think 
of  her  English  husband,  her  bo}^  and 
banish  the  handsome  face  of  the  lover  of 
her  youth  from  her  thoughts. 

She  was  Italian  and  Catholic,  with  all 
the  superstitions  of  land  and  sect ;  and, 
tottering  to  her  chamber,  she  prayed  before 
a  little  relic  of  a  saint,  which  the  priest  of 
her  house  had  given  to  her  in  childhood, 
as,  he  said,  to  shield  her  from  temptation. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

love's    conquest  . 

The  following  evening  Count  Varani  called, 
with  low  bow  and  respectful  manner,  to 
enquire  after  Lady  Leslie,  saying  he  feared 
she  might  have  suffered  from  the  effects  of 
the  fright  and  drenching  of  the  previous 
day. 

"I  begged  you  not  to  come  again,"  ex- 
claimed Leonora,  as  soon  as  they  were 
alone.     "  Ah  !  why  will  you  disobey  me  ?  " 

"Fear  not,  dear  Leonora,"  said  Varani 
sadly.  "I  come  but  to  inquire  for  your 
health,  and  say  good-bye  for  ever.  As  you 
wish  it,  I  will  trouble  you  no  more." 
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"  All !  "  said  Leonora  ;  "  then  you  will 
leave  Venice  ?  Indeed — indeed,  it  is  best 
so.     Where  do  you  go  ?  " 

"  Where  none  can  follow,"  replied  Yarani 
gloomily.  "  I  told  you,  Nora,  I  could  not 
live  without  you  !  " 

"  What  can  you  mean  ?  "  screamed 
Leonora,  terrified.  "You  would  not — ah, 
no ! — you  would  surely  not  be  so  wicked — 
so  cruel  !  " 

"  Hush,  Leonora  !  Life  without  you  is 
no  longer  bearable.  Bid  me  stay,  and  I 
devote  it  to  you  ;  but  you  must  love  me  as 
I  love  ;  you  must  choose  to-night  between 
me  and  your  Englishman."  So  saying,  his 
arms  closed  round  her  in  an  embrace  she 
could  not  escape  from.  Burning  words 
flowed  from  his  lips  as  he  pressed  her 
closer  and  closer  to  his  heart,  in  a  delirium 
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half  menace,  half  idolatry,  born  of  the 
strong  passion  and  the  sensuous  softness  of 
which  his  love  was  composed.  No  feeling 
of  honour  to  the  man  who  had  received 
him,  no  sentiment  of  religion,  bound  him 
to  hold  sacred  the  woman  that  had  been 
stolen  from  him.  All  was  forgotten, 
drowned  in  the  heat  of  passion,  as  men's 
wisdom  is  drowned  in  wine.  He  cared 
for  nothing,  remembered  nothing  on  earth 
or  in  heaven  save  her,  as  at  last,  overcome 
by  the  strength  of  his  will,  the  ardour  of 
his  embrace,  her  eyes  looked  into  his  with 
all  their  eloquence  of  affection,  and  her 
head  sank  on  his  breast  as  she  murmured : 
"  Ah,  To  famo !  To  t'amo !  "  and  their 
lips  met  in  kisses,  that  only  died  to  be 
renewed  again  and  again,  with  ever  in- 
creasing fervour. 

VOL.   I.  7 


CHAPTEE  VII. 

THE   BARONETS    RETUEN. 

Sir  Charles's  thoughts  were  with  his 
wife,  as  the  gondola  passed  quickly  out 
of  the  Grand  Canal  into  one  of  the  smaller 
channels  (being  a  nearer  cut  to  the  station), 
issuing  from  comparative  light  into  a  dark- 
ness only  remotely  affected  by  some  far- 
vStreaming  corner-lamp  ;  and  a  shade  of 
anxiety  passed  over  his  handsome  face  as 
he  remembered  her  tears  and  supplications 
that  he  would  not  leave  her.  This  hitherto 
inexperienced  weakness  on  Leonora's  part 
was  new  to  him,  and  he  could  only  imagine 
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it  arose  from  the  nervous   state  into  which 

the    danger   and   frio-ht    she   had   suffered 

during  tlieir  stormy  afternoon's  excursion 

had  thrown  her.     He  felt  an  unaccountable 

disquietude,    and,  for  a  moment,  had    an 

almost  irresistible  longing  to  return ;  but 

he  crushed  the  impulse  that  might  yet  have 

saved  all,  and,  accusing  himself  of  childish 

folly     and     unpardonable     weakness,     he 

resolutely    turned    his    attention     to     the 

scene  through  which  he  passed,  and  tried 

to  forget  the  tearful  face  that  haunted  him. 

Quickly   the    gondola    sped    round    the 

sharp    corners    of    the    narrow,    crooked 

canals,   past    the    marble    angles    of    the 

pallid,  stately  palaces,  now  so  sad  and  old, 

reminding  the   traveller  of  the  decay  and 

almost  forlorn  beauty  of  the  Adriatic  cit}^ ; 

under    innumerable    bridges,   by    sudden 

7* 
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turns  and  windings,  the   gondoliers   warn- 
ing each  other,  at  every  chance  meeting, 
with  hoarse,  lugubrious  cries  ;    out  again 
into  the  gloom  and   silence  of    the  broad 
canal,  where  here  and  there  a  distant  lamp 
threw  a  long  stream  of    crimson  over  the 
water,  until  the  blaze   and  bustle  in    the 
distance  showed  the  approach  to  the  railway 
station.     As  the  gondola  neared  the  wide 
steps  leading   to   the    railway,    a  poverino 
in  picturesque  and  desultory  costume,  one 
of  the  merciless  tribe  who  seize  your  boat 
whenever   you  approach  the  shore,  called 
by  the  Venetians,  ^ra/zsi^n  (crab-catchers), 
caught    hold    of     the    gondola,    and    Sir 
Charles,  hastily  throwing  him  a  few  soldi, 
rushed  up  the  steps,  only  just  in  time  to 
catch  the  train  that  soon  whirled  him  far 
away  from  Venice  and  his  temporary  home. 
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Two  days'  and  two  nights'  incessant  travel- 
ling brought  the  Baronet,  on  a  chill  April 
evening,  to  smoky  London,  where  a  bitter 
easterly  wind  and  leaden  sky  were  an  un- 
pleasant contrast  to  the  warm,  sunny, 
Venetian  chmate.  Jumping  into  the  first 
hansom,  he  was  quickly  driven  to  his 
sister's  house  in  Curzon  Street,  where  he 
found  all  in  gloom  and  sorrow,  the  poor, 
old  admiral  having  died  the  previous 
night. 

The  Baronet  did  his  utmost  to  comfort 
and  cheer  his  sister,  who  had  been  deeply 
attached  to  her  husband,  notwithstanding 
the  disparity  of  years  between  them,  for 
Lady  Harman  was  still  a  comparatively 
young  woman,  tall,  handsome,  and  well- 
preserved.  She  was  only  two  years 
youuL'^er  than  Sir  Charles,  but   the   thirty- 
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eight  years  had  passed  Hghtly  over  her,  for 
her  life  had  been  a  happy  one. 

Married   at   eighteen,  to    a    man   thirty 
years  older  than  herself,  but  who  doted  on 
her,  and  to  the  last  cheerfully  sacrificed  his 
own  inclinations  for  the  quiet  and  retire- 
ment so  dear  to  old  people,  and,  without  a 
murmur,  accompanied  his  wife  everywhere, 
shielding  her  from   all  worry  or   possible 
scandal,    Susan    Harman    had   enjoyed    a 
bright,  peaceful  existence,  and  seemed  at 
first  stunned  and  overwhelmed   at  the  sad 
loss  that  had   befallen   her.     She   had  no 
children   of  her   own,   but  at  her  father's 
death,  whicii  happened  soon  after  that  of 
his  second  wife,  she  had  offered  a  home  to 
her    two    young    step-sisters,    then    almost 
babies,  deprived  at  so  early  an  age  of  their 
parent's  care,  and  who,  at  this  time,  were 
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bright,  romping  school-girls,  about  the 
age  of  their  cousin  Tony,  Sir  Charles 
Leslie's  son. 

The  Baronet  stayed  over  a  week  with 
his  sister,  arranged  and  attended  the  old 
Admiral's  funeral,  examined  his  will, 
had  consultations  with  the  family  lawyer, 
and  as  far  as  possible,  settled  all  business 
for  her,  and  then  gladly  started  on  his 
return  journey  to  Venice,  to  rejoin  the 
wife  to  whom  he  had  written  daily,  and 
for  whose  sweet  presence  his  heart 
yearned.  He  had  telegraphed,  informing 
her  that  he  should  stay  two  nights  in 
Paris,  en  route,  having  some  little  busi- 
ness to  transact  there,  but  getting  through 
it  quicker  than  he  had  expected,  and 
wishing  to  give  her  a  joyful  surprise  by 
arriving  unexpectedly,    twenty-four   hours 
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earlier,  Sir  Charles  hastened  his  departure 
from  the  French  capital.  Eager  as  a  bride- 
groom to  join  his  bride,  for  his  thirteen 
years  of  married  life  had  left  the  Baronet 
still  loving  and  true  to  the  woman  he  had 
wooed  and  vv^on  ;  anxious  again  to  see  the 
boy  who  was  the  pride  and  joy  of  his  heart,  he 
journeyed  on.  On  through  Dijon  and  Ma^on, 
where  the  hunfrrv  travellers  were  allowed 
a  bare  twenty  minutes  for  refreshments, 
the  railway  "  gardes "  calling  imperiously, 
"  En  voiture,  Messieurs  et  Mesdames,"  at 
least  five  minutes  sooner  than  was  neces- 
sary ;  then  the  long  night  in  the  train,  the 
hurried,  miserable  breakfast  at  Modane,  and 
wearisome  detention  at  the  Custom  House  ; 
then  the  suffocating  passage  though  the 
Mont  Cenis  tunnel,  the  four  hours'  railway 
journey  thence  to  Venice,  and  the  early. 
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bright  morning  on  arrival,  as  the  gondola 
swiftly  sped  through  the  shining  water, 
whilst  the  rising  sun  gilded  the  tops  of  the 
old  palaces,  infusing  warmth  and  brilliancy 
to  the  scene.  But  contrary  to  his  custom. 
Sir  Charles  Leslie  paid  little  attention  to  the 
beauties  of  nature,  his  one  thought  and 
desire  was  to  reach  his  home,  and  once 
again  clasp  his  beloved  Leonora  in  his  arms. 
He  knew  the  servants  would  not  be  stirring 
for  at  least  another  hour,  so  he  determined 
not  to  disturb  them,  but  to  enter  by  the 
small  door  leading  from  the  breakfast  room 
to  the  terrace,  of  which  he  had  a  key.  All 
in  the  palace  seemed  lost  in  a  slumbrous 
repose,  as  the  Baronet's  gondola  approached. 
Opposite  was  one  of  the  large  boats  from  the 
river  Po,  which  having  crossed  the  Lagoon 
from  Chioggia,  came   up   to  the  city  with 
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the  swelling  sea.  These  huge  boats  are 
painted  black,  like  all  other  Venetian  craft, 
and  resemble  immense  funereal  barges. 
They  have  a  pointed  stern,  and  their  bows 
rise  with"  a  short  curve  from  the  water,  far 
above  the  roofs  of  their  cabins,  which  are 
always  protected  from  the  sun's  fierce  rays 
by  a  straw  matting.  This  barge  passed 
slowly  on  its  course,  the  man  at  the  helm 
smoking  a  short  pipe,  and  looking 
picturesque  in  his  red  cap.  Then  suddenly 
a  wild  cry  was  heard,  as  two  other  large 
boats,  attempting  to  enter  a  small  canal 
further  on,  came  into  violent  collision.  One 
of  them  was  full  of  fuel,  and  her  captain,  an 
evil-tongued  rustic  ;  the  other  was  laden 
with  lime,  and  belonged  to  a  plasterer  in 
Venice.  The  vociferous  dispute  that  arose, 
the  wild  oaths  and  angry  gestures,  greatly 
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amused  Sir  Charles,  as  lie  lingered  a  few 
moments  before  landing,  watching  the 
stormy  scene,  then  silently  paying  for  the 
gondola  he  had  hired  at  the  station,  for  not 
being  expected  till  the  following  day,  his 
own  had  not  been  sent  to  meet  him,  the 
Baronet  was  about  to  disembark,  when  the 
small  door  suddenly  opened,  and  Count 
Varani,  tenderly  embracing  the  slender, 
beloved  form,  that  accompanied  him  to 
the  entrance,  and  murmuring  last  words 
of  endearment,  rushed  cut,  and  with  a  cry 
of  horror  and  consternation,  started  back, 
as  he  met  the  stern,  sorrowful  gaze  rivetted 
on  him.  A  scream  from  Leonora,  showed 
that  she  also  had  recognised  her  husband, 
as  she  first  hesitatingly  withdrew,  and  then 
tottered  forward  and  fell  half- fainting  at  his 
feet. 
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Sir  Charles  was  for  tlie  moment  stunned 
at  the  terrible  blow  that  had  befallen  him  ; 
a  blow  that  at  one  fell  stroke  dashed  the 
cup  of  joy  from  his  lips,  and  shattered  his 
happy  home,  bringing  misery  and  desolation 
in  its  train. 

"  Leonora  !  my  wife  !  "  he  exclaimed  in 
anguish,  then  turning  furiously  on  Varani, 
and  roughly  seizing  his  arm  in  an  iron 
grasp,  as  he  endeavoured  to  reach  the  steps, 
he  said,  "  Villain  !  you  shall  not  escape  me  ! 
This  world  can  no  longer  contain  us  both  I 
I  demand  instant  satisfaction." 

"  Ah  !  mercy,  mercy  !  "  cried  Lady  Leslie, 
wringing  her  hands  in  despair,  and  trying  to 
cling  to  Sir  Charles,  whilst  Count  Varani 
boldly  faced  him,  and  expressed  his  readi- 
ness to  give  him  all  the  "  satisfaction  "  he 
desired. 
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"  Lady  Leslie,"  said  Sir  Charles  sternl}', 
*'  go  to  your  room,  I  have  that  to  say  to 
Count  Varani  that  is  not  befitting  in  your 
presence." 

"  Charles !  have  pity  and  listen  to  me," 
sobbed  Leonora.  "  I  will  confess  all,  and 
you  vs^ill  then  find  some  slight  excuse  for  us 
both." 

'*  That  is  impossible,"  replied  the  Baronet 
bitterly,  "  but  later,  I  will  hear  all  you 
have  to  say ;  now  you  must  obey  me  and 
instantly  retire,"  so  saying.  Sir  Charles, 
who,  however  tried,  never  forgot  courtesy 
to  a  woman,  held  the  door  for  his  wife  to 
pass,  and  closed  it  behind  her,  then  turning 
furiously  on  the  Count  he  said : 

"  Now,  sirrah  !  Will  you  undertake  to 
meet  me  this  evening  ?  Find  a  second,  if 
you  wish  it,  but  at  least  let  it  be  one  you 
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can  trust  not  to  chatter  afterwards,  vrliicli- 
ever  of  us  shall  fall." 

"  Sir  Charles  Leslie,"  said  Varani,  "  I 
must  first  insist  on  your  hearing  from  my 
lips  the  circumstances  that  palliate  my 
conduct  and  exonerate  your  unhappy  wife 
from  the  sin  of  which  you  now  believe  her 
guilty." 

"  Believe  her  guilty ! "  exclaimed  Sir 
Charles.  "  Can  I  doubt  it,  when  I  saw 
her  in  your  arms  ?  I  have  returned  to 
find  my  name  dishonoured,  my  happiness 
crushed  for  ever ;  to  find  the  wife  I  so 
dearly  loved  and  trusted  in  the  embrace 
of  another,  and  that  other  the  man  I 
had  received  as  a  friend,  who  had  so 
often  sat  at  my  table  and  partook  of  mv 
hospitality.  No  !  no  !  I  have  no  doubt  of 
her  crime  and  of  yours." 
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"  But  you  know  not,"  said  Varani  im- 
petuously, "  that  years  ago,  the  woman  you 
married  was  my  affianced  bride.  That  her 
mother  deceived  and  cruelly  betrayed  her, 
persuading  her  that  I,  who  loved  her  better 
than  my  life,  was  faithless  and  unworthy  ; 
that  for  the  sake  of  securing  you  as  a  son- 
in-law.  and  gaining  your  title  and  your 
riches,  the  old  Marchesa  sold  her  daughter's 
happiness  for  life,  and  forced  her  into  a 
marriage  that  her  soul  abhorred,  and 
against  which  her  whole  being  revolted. 
Leonora  Marchetta  had  given  her  whole 
young  heart  to  my  keeping ;  we  loved 
with  an  ardour  and  passion  unknown  to 
your  cold-blooded  nation ;  our  lives  were 
entwined,  wrapped  up  in  each  other ;  we 
loved  purely,  honourably,  for  Leonora's 
father  gave  her    to  me  on    his    deathbed. 
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and    all  our    relations    and    friends    knew 
of  our  engagement." 

"  Good  God  !  What  do  you  tell  me  ?  " 
exclaimed  the  Baronet.  "  Is  it  possible 
you  speak  the  truth?  Have  I  been  so 
fearfully,  so  cruelly  deceived  ?  "  then  turn- 
ing fiercely  on  Varani,  he  added  :  "But 
you  knev^  Leonora  was  now  nnj  wife  ?  Were 
you  not  bound,  when  she  returned  to  this 
accursed  city,  and  you  found  she  still  loved 
you,  to  fly  from  her  ?  Did  not  eveiy 
honourable  feeling,  even  compassion  for 
the  misery  you  must  sooner  or  later  bring 
on  this  unhappy  woman,  incite  you  to 
avoid  meeting  her,  or  regaining  her  affec- 
tion, when  the  holy  ties  she  had  contracted 
made  further  love  passages  between  you  a 
crime.  And  now,  what  is  the  result  ? 
Either  she  loses  the  lover,  or  the  husband, 
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the  father  of  her  chihl,  for  one  of  us  must 
die." 

"  /  ask  no  better,"  boldly  replied  Varani, 
"  than  to  -fight  you  !  May  the  Virgin  and 
my  patron  San  Paolo,  strengthen  my  arm 
and  straighten  my  eye,  that  1  may  free 
my  darling,  my  Leonora  from  the  hateful 
bond  she  contracted  !  " 

So  saying,  after  arranging  the  place  and 
hour  of  meeting.  Count  Varani  descended 
to  the  gondola  that  during  this  conversation 
had  arrived  and  awaited  him,  and  was 
quickly  rowed  away  from  the  home  he  had 
desolated,  and  the  woman  whose  peaceful 
life  had  been  wrecked  through  his  want  of 
principle  and  power  to  control  his  feelings 
and  passions. 
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CHAPTER  Vin. 

DESOLATION  ! 

Sm  Charles  Leslie  thus  left  alone  entered 
the  house,  and  repaired  instantly  to  a  small 
apartment  adjoining  the  breakfast-room 
that  he  had  appropriated  as  a  study. 
Hastily  writing  a  few  lines,  he  rang  the 
bell,  which  was  after  some  delay  answered 
by  the  astonished  footman,  who  had  heard 
the  unusual  sound  of  voices  and  altercation 
on  the  balcony  and  had  hastily  dressed  and 
aroused  the  other  domestics. 

"  Take   this  letter   to   Padua,"   said   Sir 
Charles  to   the  man,  after  looking  at  his 
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watch,  and  finding  he  would  have  time  to 

catch  the  early  morning  train  ;  "  on  arriving 

enquire   your  way   to  Dr.  Byrne's  (he  lives 

a    short  distance    out  of  the   town),  when 

there,  ask    to  see    Colonel    Meredith,  who 

is    staying    in    the    house    and    give    this 

letter  into  his  own  hand." 

When  the  man  left,  the  Baronet  sat  some 

time  silently  at  his   desk,  endeavouring  to 

collect  his  thoughts,  and  face  the  idea  of 

the  duel  that  he  felt  was  necessary  for  his 

honour,  but  as  a  true  Christian,  he   shrunk 

from   with     horror   and   repugnance.     Sir 

Charles   Leslie    W'as   a    brave   man,    noble 

and  undaunted,  and  no  fears  for  his  own 

personal    safety     entered      his    mind,    but 

the  thought  of,  for  the  first  time,  perhaps, 

taking  the  life    of   a  fellow    creature,  and 

if  not,  losing  his    own,  and    thus    leaving 

8* 
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the    boy    lie    so    dearl}^    loved    without    a 
protector,  at  an  age  when  he  would  soon, 
so  greatly  need  a  good  father's  advice   and 
guidance,  appalled  him,  and  the   story  lie 
had  just  heard,  of  his  wife's  early  attach- 
ment and  the  knowledge  of  the  sorrow  and 
suffering  she  must  have   endured,  whilst  he 
thought  her   a  happy  contented  wife,  made 
his  heart  bleed   ior   the   unhappy   woman, 
who,  notwithstanding  her  sin,  he  still  fondly 
loved.     After  a  time  he  commenced  writing 
the    letter    he     intended    leaving    with    his 
friend     Colonel   Meredith    in   case    of    his 
death,  after    reading  the  contents  to    him 
and    asking  him  and  Meg    Curtis  to    sign 
it  in  his  presence  as  witnesses.  It  contained 
a    hastily   made   will,    settling   a   suitable 
income  on  his  wife  for  her  life,  and  after 
bequeathing   a  few  legacies  and   annuities 
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to  old  servants  and  tenants  on  his  estate  in 
Scotland,  lie  left  all  his  property  to  his  son 
Antonio,  requesting   Colonel  Meredith  and 
his  other  old  friend,  Dr.  Grey,  the   present 
minister  at  Loombe,  to  act   as  trustees   and 
guardians  to  the  boy,  till  he  became  of  age. 
Colonel  Meredith  was   one  of  Sir  Charles 
Leslie's  oldest  friends,  indeed  as  schoolboys 
they  had  spent  a  happy  childhood  together, 
under   the    care    of  their    kind    tutor.  Dr. 
Grey,  who  afterwards   accepted  the  post  of 
minister  at  the  small  village  of  Loombe,  on 
Sir  Charles  Leslie's  estate,  and  dwelt  now 
with  his  little  daughter  in  the  old  Manor  or 
Vicarage     adjoining     the     Kirk.     Colonel 
Meredith's      regiment     had     lately      been 
ordered    to    India,    and    he    was    now    en 
route   for  Calcutta,  having    only  paused  a 
few  days  at  Padua  to  leave  his  son  Frank, 
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a  youth  of  fifteen,  under  the  care  of  Dr. 
Byrne,  during  his  absence  ;  as  he  had  heard 
from  the  old  Scotch  minister,  that  this  Dr. 
Byrne  was  a  friend  of  Sir  Charles  Leslie, 
and  that  his  boj  Antonio  was  temporarily 
under  his  care.  Colonel  Meredith,  on 
arriving  at  Venice,  had  been  greatly  dis- 
appointed at  finding  the  Baronet  absent 
and  had  written,  telling  him  he  should 
stay  two  days  with  his  boy  at  the  school, 
and  hoped  he  might  yet  have  the  pleasure 
of  clasping  his  old  friend's  hand  before 
departing.  Sir  Charles  had  just  finished 
his  painful  task  when  a  low  tap  was 
heard  at  the  door,  and  with  hesitating 
timid  step.  Lad}-  Leslie  entered,  and  threw 
herself  at  his  feet. 

"  Charles  !  hear  me,"   she  cried.     "  Oh  ! 
you  must  listen  to  me  and  forgive  !  " 
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"  Nora,"  said  her  husband,  sadly.  "  I 
am  told  3'ou  loved  this  man  before  we  ever 
met.     Is  this  true  ?  " 

"  Yes ! "  said  Leonora,  in  a  low  voice. 
"  My  mother  deceived  me,  told  me  Paolo 
Varani  was  faithless  to  me,  about  to  marry 
another.  I  was  engaged  to  him,  with  my 
poor  father's  consent ;  on  his  deathbed  he 
joined  our  hands,  and  gave  us  his  blessing. 
I  then  came  to  England  with  my  mother, 
for  her  health,  and  it  was  understood  that 
on  my  return  to  Venice  I  was  to  marry  my 
betrothed.  But  his  letters  to  me  were 
intercepted,  mine  to  him  waylaid ;  I  was 
betrayed,  deceived,  and  allowed  myself  to 
be  persuaded  to  marry  you,  without  telling 
you  the  truth.  Oh  !  forgive  me,  and  do 
with  me  what  you  will." 

"  Eise,  Nora !  "  said  the  Baronet,  coldly. 
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"  Kneel  and  ask  pardon  where  alone  it 
can  be  obtained,  not  from  me  !  I  am  a 
poor  sinful  mortal,  and  had  I  been  so  sorely 
tried,  might  have  fallen  like  yourself.  Had 
you  trusted  me,  and  told  me  all,  even  after 
you  had  again  met  Count  Varani,  I 
should  have  taken  you  at  once  from  Venice, 
and  all  further  misery  might  have  been 
saved.  All  I  can  now  say  is,  '  May  God,  in 
His  mercy,  forgive  you,  as  I  do.'"  He 
paused,  overcome  by  emotion,  whilst 
Leonora  exclaimed,  "  Can  you,  then, 
forgive  me?  Oh,  take  me  back  to 
England,  away  from  all  temptation  ;  and, 
indeed,  indeed,  I  will  try  to  redeem  the 
past,  and  be  loving  and  true." 

"  Nay,  nay,  Leonora,"  said  Sir  Charles, 
"  that  can  never  be  !  I  am  not  the  man  to 
condone  my  wife's  sin  !     1  forgive  you,  and 
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pity  you  from  my  heart,  but  to  take  you 
back  to  my  arms,  to  my  home,  is  impossible. 
I  will  make  you  a  proper  and  befitting 
allowance,  but  at  present  you  must  return 
to  your  mother.  She  caused  all  the  misery 
and  shame,  and  she  must  now  give  you 
shelter.  Believe  me,  for  your  happiness  it 
is  best  so.  I  will  do  all  in  my  power  to 
shield  you,  if  I  live,  and  to  conceal  the  uii- 
liapp}^  truth  from  our  boy,  and  if  aught 
befalls  me,  I  shall  leave  him  under  the  care 
of  my  dear  old  friend.  Dr.  Grey." 

"Charles!  What  do  you  mean?"  ex- 
claimed Lady  Leslie,  alarmed.  "  What 
should  befall  you  ?  Ah !  A  horrible  sus- 
picion flashes  across  my  mind !  No,  you 
will  not,  you  cannot  be  so  cruel !  Prorni'-e 
me,  you  will  have  no  hostile  meeting  with 
Count  Varani." 
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"  Leonora,"  replied  Sir  Charles,  sadly, 
*'  ask  me  no  questions !  Nothing  you  can 
say  will  alter  my  resolution,  and  now — good- 
bye ;  go  to  3'our  room,  whilst  I  write  to 
your  mother,  and  make  the  necessary 
arrangements  for  3'our  comfort." 

"  All,  no ! "  cried  his  wife,  as  she  seized 
his  hand,  and  clung  to  him,  "  I  will  not,  1 
cannot  leave  you,  for  I  see  the  hard, 
implacable  glance  ol  your  eye,  the  cruel, 
bloodthirsty  look  on  3'our  face !  Oh ! 
Charles,  you  would  not  !  Ah  say,  you 
would  not  risk  your  life  and  his  through 
my  sin  ! " 

"  Hush !  Leonora,"  said  Sir  Charles, 
gravely.  "  Let  this  not  be  discussed 
between  us.  My  life  is  of  no  value  to  you  1 
Do  not  I  stand  between  you  and  your  lover  ? 
Ha!"  he  added,  fiercely,  "you  would  sue 
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for  his  life  ?  For  the  man  who  has  ruined 
you !  But,  mean,  despicable  scoundrel  as 
he  is,  he  is  no  coward !  Count  Varani  him- 
self wishes  to  meet  me !  His  last  words 
were,  tliat  he  prayed  he  might  rescue  his 
darling  from  the  bond  that  held  her  from 
him." 

"  Ah  !  horrible,"  screamed  Leonora.  "  It 
is,  indeed,  too  horrible  !  Charles,  I  implore 
you  !  I  kneel  at  your  feet !  Oh  !  kill  me 
instead !  Do  what  you  will  with  me,  but 
let  me  not  have  this  sin  on  my  soul  !  Ah  ! 
have  pity  !  Have  mercy !  Oh  !  the  agony 
is  more  than  I  can  bear,"  exclaimed  the 
unhappy  woman,  as  she  crouched  at  his 
feet,  weeping  bitterly. 

"  Leonora,  compose  yourself,"  replied  the 
Baronet,  sternly,  "  this  wild  outburst  is 
distressing   to   me,  as  well  as   to   yourself. 
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You  must  trust  me  to  act  for  the  best,"  he 
added,  more  gently.  "  Have  you  not  always 
found  me  just  and  honorable,  and  worthy 
of  trust  ?  " 

"  Ah,  yes  !  "  sobbed  his  wife,  "  noble, 
honorable,  generous,  and  true  !  Ah !  now 
I  see  the  enormity  of  my  crime !  The  veil 
is  lifted  from  my  eyes ;  the  glamour  of 
unworthy  passion,  that  obscured  my  vision, 
fades  and  pales  before  me.  I  feel  I  am  too 
base,  too  degraded,  to  expect  or  hope  for 
pardon  !  Ah  !  punish  me  !  take  my  life !  or 
send  me  to  a  convent  for  the  remainder  of 
my  days,  where  I  can  unceasingly  pray  for 
you  and  my  child,  and  for  forgiveness  from 
Heaven.  The  Holy  Virgin  will  intercede 
for  me  at  the  Throne  of  Grace.  Oh  !  I  can 
bear  all,  if  only  through  me  there  is  no 
blood  shed ! " 
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"  Nora,"  Scaicl  Sir  Charles,  "  you  pain  and 
unnerve  me  !  You  must  now  leave  me  !  I 
can  bear  this  no  longer  !  " 

Leonora  looked  wildly  at  him.  and  her 
senses  seemed  to  stray  from  fright ;  the 
dreadful  scene  about  to  be  enacted  ap- 
peared before  her  as  in  a  dream.  Her 
hands  clenched,  every  feature  rigid,  her 
eyes  dilated  with  horror,  she  stood  a  few 
seconds,  then  with  a  piercing  cry  she 
started  back,  and  a  sort  of  delirium  took 
possession  of  her.  '•'  I  see  the  pistols 
pointed,"  she  screamed  ;  "  I  see  them  take 
their  stand  I  Man  against  man !  The  lover 
of  my  youth  on  one  side,  the  father  of  my 
child  on  the  other !  Ah !  they  fire  !  they 
fall !  ^' 

"  Leonora,"  called  Sir  Charles,  frightened, 
and  advancingf  towards  her. 
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"Ah!  touch  me  not,"  she  shrieked. 
*'They  die!  Both  die!  Ah,  God!  It 
is  I  that  have  killed  them  !  "  then,  with 
a  low  moan,  she  fell  senseless  to  the 
ground,  as  Meg,  having  heard  cries,  was 
alarmed,  and  hastily  entered.  Sir  Charles, 
deeply  distressed,  raised  his  unhapp}^  wife, 
and  carried  her  to  her  room,  where 
he  left  her  to  the  care  of  Meg,  and 
sent  off  for  the  doctor,  who,  on  arriving, 
gave  her  a  composing  draught,  and  de- 
clared she  was  in  a  very  weak,  excitable 
state,  and  that  he  greath'  feared  l^rain  fever. 
"  Meg,"  said  Sir  Charles,  ''  [  know  I  can 
trust  you  ;  take  care  of  your  poor  mistress, 
and  on  no  account  leave  her.  If  I  be 
detained,  Colonel  Meredith  will  give  you 
full  instructions.  Poor  unhapp}^  woman," 
soliloquised  the  Baronet,  "  my  heart  bleeds 
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for  her,  yet  I  am  powerless  to  save  her  from 
the  torture  and  self-reproach  she  must 
endure,"  then  as  the  thought  of  the  duel 
came  over  him,  and  he  felt  that  perhaps  in 
a  few  hours  he  would  not  be  there  to 
shelter  her,  the  man's  iron  nature  broke 
down,  and  leaning  his  head  on  the  table 
before  him,  he  sobbed  in  anguish.  But  a 
few  moments'  reflection  showed  him  that 
this  was  no  time  to  give  way,  and  his  heart 
again  hardened,  as  he  thought  of  the 
freedom  his  death  would  give  his  wife,  and 
that  doubtless  she  would  rejoice  at  it,  and 
marry  her  lover.  He  felt  that  his  happiness 
was  for  ever  wrecked,  his  best  hopes 
withered,  and  that  he  cared  not  to  live. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE    PRIEST   REFUSES    ABSOLUTION. 

Colonel  Meredith  promptly  answered  his 
old  friend's  summons,  and  great  was  his 
surprise  and  grief  when  he  heard  the 
nature  of  the  assistance  he  required.  Sir 
Charles  refused  to  tell  him  the  cause  of  the 
duel,  though  he  shrewdly  suspected  j^o-rt  of 
the  truth,  having  heard  of  Count  Yarani's 
previous  attachment ;  but  he  never  believed 
that  Lady  Leslie  was  to  blame,  thinking 
that  probably  the  quarrel  was  caused  by 
the  Count's  too  assiduous  attentions  and 
insulting  love-making  to  the  wife,  that  had 
at  last  roused  the  husband's  ire  and  indi"- 
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nation.  Feeling  thus,  lie  used  every  argu- 
ment in  his  power  to  induce  Sir  Charles 
to  give  up  the  duel,  imploring  him  not  to 
risk  his  precious  life,  and  to  think  of  the 
distress  and  horror  that  must  ensue  to  all 
concerned.  He  begged  him  to  take  his 
wife  and  boy  back  to  England  immediately, 
leaving  him  (Meredith)  to  make  all 
necessary  arrangements  and  to  explain  his 
departure  to  Varani,  but  the  Baronet  was 
immoveable,  declaring  that  either  he  or 
Count  Varani  must  quit  this  world  before 
another  day  dawned,  and  that  he  relied  on 
Colonel  Meredith  to  stay  and  support  him, 
and,  if  he  fell,  to  arrange  there  should  be 
as  little  scandal  as  possible.  He  showed 
his  letter,  requesting  that  his  unfortunate 
wife  should  have  a  proper  yearly  allowance 
out   of    his^  property,    and    that   his   boy 
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should  be  sent   at   once   to   Scotland  and 
placed  under  Dr.  Grey's  care,  the  bulk  of 
his  possessions  and  estates  to  be  his  when 
he  came  of  age,  and  until  that  time  he  was 
to  remain  under  the  joint  guardianship  of 
Colonel    Meredith    and   the   old   minister. 
Then   Meg   was  summoned,   and   she   and 
Meredith  witnessed  the  Baronet's  signature, 
and  affixed  their  names  to  the  document. 
Whilst   all   this   was    taking  place.  Count 
Varani  had  rowed  to  his  lodgings  and  sent 
a  message  to  his  foster  brother,  the  Jesuit, 
begging  him  to  go  to  him  without  delay. 

Giuseppe  Corti  lost  no  time  in  obeying 
the  summons,  and  the  foster-brothers  were 
soon  closeted  in  deep  consultation  together. 

"  Giuseppe,"  said  the  Count,  "  if  I  fall 
by  this  Englishman's  hand,  give  this  packet 
secretly  to  Lady  Leslie.     Tell  her  my  last 
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thoughts  were  of  her ;  that  with  my  dying 
breath  1  shall  murmur  her  name.  Her 
sweet  image  will  be  present  with  me  as  my 
eyes  glaze  and  close  in  death.  Ah,  Leonora, 
my  own,  my  love,  I  would  not  care  to  quit 
this  world,  did  it  not  take  me  from  thee !  " 

"  Coraggio  !  "  exclaimed  Giuseppe,  "  talk 
not  of  death.  Surely  you  are  a  match  for 
this  Northern  bear.  Keep  your  eye  steady, 
your  hand  firm.  You  will  certainly  con- 
quer. If  so,  leave  all  to  me ;  the  duel  is 
to  be  beyond  Venice,  on  the  lonely  marsh 
near  Mestre ;  the  gondola  shall  wait  and 
row  us  quickly  afterwards  to  the  little 
town,  from  there  a  train  will  bear  you  to 
Padua,  where,  disguised  as  a  monk,  you 
can  remain  with  friends  of  mine  till  all 
pursuit   be   over.     The  fair  Leonora  will, 

doubtless,   have  a   goodly   portion   of  her 

9* 
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husband's  wealth,  and  after  a  time  you  can 
marry  her  and  take  possession  of  all,  not 
forgetting  the  foster  brother  who  helped 
you  and  the  benefit  of  the  college  he  so 
dearly  loves." 

"  Fear  not,  Giuseppe.  If  you  can  pull 
me  through  this  terrible  strait,  rich  reward 
shall  be  yours,  and  on  the  day  my  darling 
becomes  mine,  a  large  sum  shall  be  granted 
to  the  college  you  are  so  deeply  interested 
in." 

And  so  in  earnest  talk  and  preparation 
for  the  event  of  the  evenincr,  the  lonof 
spring  day  passed  on,  and  the  foster 
brothers  remained  together,  heedless  of 
the  uproar  and  chatter  at  the  market  over 
the  Eialto  Bridge,  where  squadrons  of 
boats  had  arrived  at  daybreak,  loaded  with 
fruit    and  vegetables,  where   from  sunrise 
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wreaths  of  garlic  and  garlands  of  onions 
graced  the  scene,  amidst  butcher's  shops, 
crockery  stands  and  household  necessaries ; 
where,  on  the  steps  of  the  bridge,  articles 
of  cheap  clothing  and  coarse  felt  hats  were 
exposed  on  the  parapet,  whilst  their  owner 
held  a  noisy  and  vociferous  discussion  with 
the  neighbouring  barber.  Where,  as  the 
day  wore  on,  savoury  smells  issued  from 
numbers  of  small  restaurants,  whilst  people 
clamoured  at  the  tops  of  their  voices,  and 
men  and  boys  lay  half  sleeping  on  piles  of 
cabbage  leaves  and  garbage,  and  the  old 
stone  statue  called  the  Gobbo  (hunchback) 
looked  down  serenely  from  its  post  in  the 
centre  of  the  market-place,  on  the  turmoil 
and  bustle  at  its  feet.  Where,  as  the 
shadows  lengthened  and  the  heat  of  the 
day  was  passed,  might  be  seen  young  girls 
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stealiog  to  their  balconies  and  lingering, 
conscious  of  the  ardent  glances  shot  up  at 
them  from  the  young  men  beneath.  But 
neither  Paolo  Yarani  or  Giuseppe  paid 
attention  or  gave  a  thought  to  the  scene 
passing  around  them.  The  latter  was 
busily  engaged  cleaning  and  carefully 
loading  a  pair  of  pistols,  whilst  the  Count 
sat  in  silent  meditation,  half  unconsciously 
watching  his  foster  brother's  preparations, 
and  longing  for  the  hour  to  come  that 
would  decide  his  fate.  At  length  the  foster 
brothers  sallied  forth,  the  Count  having 
appointed  five  o'clock  for  an  interview 
with  an  old  priest  that  had  known  him 
from  a  boy,  and  to  whom  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  confessing.  The  noble  Piazza 
San  Marco  is  at  this  hour  less  crowded 
than  usual,  though  many  loungers  may  be 
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seen  sitting  round  tlie  small  tables  at  the 
cafes,  smoking  and  reading  the  papers, 
whilst  young  Venice  is  taking  its  post 
prandial  airing  in  the  arms  of  its  gaily- 
dressed  country  nurses,  who,  in  their 
bright  costumes  and  headgear  of  gold  and 
silver  baubles,  march  through  the  Piazza, 
gaily  singing  to  their  fractious  charges  as 
they  lull  them  to  sleep. 

They  are  always  large,  finely -made 
women,  possessing  a  kind  of  barbaric 
vigour  and  splendour,  greatly  attracting  the 
gaze  of  the  "  Inglesi,"  and  other  strangers, 
who  pay  their  first  visit  to  Venice. 

Inside  the  grand  old  cathedral  the 
gloom  is  deepening,  and  the  good  priest, 
that  had  been  summoned  at  this  somewhat 
unusual  hour  for  the  confessional,  awaited 
Count  Varani,  who,  throwing  off  all  reserve. 
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poured  tlie  story  of  Lis  love  and  sin 
into  the  shocked  ears  of  his  old  confessor. 
The  priest  did  all  in  his  power  to  persuade 
him  to  abandon  the  duel,  saying  that,  as  he 
was  clearly  in  the  wrong,  he  could  only 
show  repentance,  and  gain  absolution,  by 
giving  up  the  sin  of  the  last  few  weeks, 
entreatins^  Sir  Charles  Leslie  to  forgive  his 
weakness  and  want  of  principle,  and 
vowing  to  leave  Venice  instantly,  and  thus 
avoid  all  chance  of  again  meeting  the 
woman  who  had  exercised  such  a  fatal 
charm  over  him. 

"Very  good  advice,  father,"  replied 
Yarani,  sadly,  "  but  impossible  to  follow. 
In  the  first  place,  this  Englishman  would 
not  consent  to  forego  the  duel,  and  were  I 
to  take  the  most  solemn  oath  not  to  see 
my  darling,  I  should  inevitably  break  it, 
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and  thus  sin  doubly.  I  love  her  too  deeply 
to  live  without  her.  The  old  priest  was  at 
his  wits'  end  what  to  do  to  avert  the 
bloodshed  and  misery  he  foresaw ;  the 
sacred  and  inviolable  secrecy  attached  to 
the  confessional,  bound  him  to  silence, 
whilst  his  whole  soul  revolted  at  the 
thought  of  allowing  two  lives  to  be 
jeopardised  thus  suddenly  and  hastily. 
He  positively  refused  to  grant  absolution, 
and  begged  Varani  to  consider  the  misery 
that  must  necessarily  ensue  to  the  poor 
woman  he  had  ruined,  whether  he  or  the 
baronet  fell,  and  the  scandal  that  would 
arise  v/hen  the  fact  of  the  hostile  meeting 
became  known. 

Yarani,  with  all  his  faults,  was  a  devout 
Catholic,  and  was  also  bigoted  and  super- 
stitious, and  the  priest's  words  affected  him 
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Strangely.  To  be  refused  absolution  on 
the  brink  of  death,  when,  perhaps,  in 
another  three  hours,  he  might  be  lanced 
into  eternity,  cowed  and  terrified  him ; 
a  strange  foreboding  gained  possession 
of  him  ;  cold  shudders  and  dread  of 
approaching  death  swept  over  him,  and  it 
required  all  Giuseppe's  taunts  and  per- 
suasions to  prevent  his  abandoning  the 
ordeal  that  awaited  him ;  but  the  Jesuit 
was  in  earnest,  and  stronger  minded  than 
his  foster  brother  ;  he  was  determined  not 
to  lose  the  chance  of  the  guerdon  he  hoped 
to  obtain  throuoii  the  latter's  weakness  and 
(as  he  called  it)  cowardice.  His  counte- 
nance, during  the  discussion,  would  have 
been,  to  an  outer  observer,  frightful  to 
behold ;  every  line  in  it  seemed  dug  to  a 
furrow ;  the  shaggy  brows  were  bent  over 
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his  piercing  black  eyes  with  a  painful 
intensity  of  anger  and  resolve  ;  his  teeth 
were  clenched  firmly,  as  if  by  a  vice,  and 
the  thin  upper  lip,  which  was  drawn  from 
them  with  a  bitter  curl  of  derision,  was  as 
white  as  death.  One  hand  was  closed 
on  the  back  of  a  chair,  in  the  poverty- 
stricken  lodging  to  which  they  had 
returned,  and  was  grasping  it  with  an 
iron  force,  whilst  his  tall  nervous  frame 
leant  forward,  in  the  virulence  and  heat 
of  the  argument. 

At  last,  Paolo  Varani  gave  way,  and 
consented  to  go  through  with  the  duel  as 
arranged,  and  Giuseppe's  manner  again 
changed,  and  he  became  the  humble  com- 
panion and  faithful  friend  as  before,  doing 
all  in  his  power  to  keep  up  his  foster- 
brother's  spirits,  and  restore  the  hope  and 
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courage  that  his  interview  with  the  priest 
had  so  rudely  shattered.  They  dined 
together  at  a  small  restaurant,  close  to 
Varani's  lodging,  and  then,  calling  for  the 
case  containing  the  pistols,  started  for  the 
rendezvous  near  Mestre.  The  Jesuit  had 
donned  a  monk's  gown  and  hood  which  he 
carefully  pulled  over  his  face,  adding  a 
pair  of  large  green  spectacles,  the  more 
completely  to  conceal  his  features.  Count 
Varani  was  astonished  at  this  disguise, 
and  enquired  the  reason,  but  Giuseppe 
averred  it  was  but  a  fancy  of  his,  adding 
that  the  "  Inglese "  did  not  know  him, 
and  there  was  no  occasion  that  he 
should. 

"  As  you  will,"  said  Varani,  carelessly, 
as  they  embarked,  and  Giuseppe  gave  his 
whole  attention  to  the   gondoliers,  urging 
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them  to  greater  speed,  and  redoubled 
exertions,  whilst  the  count  leant  back, 
gloomily  and  abstractedly  watching  their 
swift  progress  through  the  water. 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE   DUEL. 

The  low  marsh  land  near  Mestre  looked 
cold  and  dreary  in  the  twilight,  as  a  white 
mist  rose  from  the  earth,  giving  a  weird 
and  ghostly  appearance  to  all  around. 

Sir  Charles  Leslie  and  Colonel  Meredith, 
accompanied  by  an  English  surgeon,  were 
the  ^first  to  arrive.  They  had  taken  the 
train  to  Mestre  and  rowed  back  from 
there,  thus  saving  the  longer  journey  by 
water,  and  causing  no  suspicion  to  be 
entertained  of  the  nature  of  their  errand 
by  the  gondoliers  and  servants  of  the 
Baronet's  establishment. 
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Lady  Leslie  had  gradually  recovered 
from  the  stupor  into  which  the  opiate 
had  thrown  her,  and  had  gone  through 
a  trying  scene  with  her  mother,  in  which 
she  had  confessed  all  that  had  passed, 
and  implored  her  to  see  Sir  Charles, 
and  try  to  dissuade  him  from  the  horrible 
duel,  she  felt  was  about  to  take  place ; 
but  the  Baronet  would  not  be  disturbed  in 
what  might  be  his  last  moments  on  earth, 
by  the  sight  and  discourse  of  a  woman,  for 
whom,  since  he  had  heard  the  trick  she 
played  on  him  and  his  poor  wife,  he  could 
only  feel  contempt  and  loathing  ;  and  not- 
withstanding the  earnest  appeals  and  mes- 
sages she  caused  to  be  conveyed  to  him,  he 
positively  refused  to  grant  her  an  interview. 

Late  in  the  afternoon,  when  all  prepara- 
tions were    completed  and  his  last  wishes 
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and  requests  confided  to  his  friend  Colonel 
Meredith,  the  two  men  went  to  Padua,  and 
repaired  to  Dr.  Byrne's,  that  Sir  Charles 
might  once  again  gladden  his  heart  by  the 
sight  of  his  dearly-loved  son. 

The  bright,  affectionate  boy,  who  in  con- 
sequence of  his  father's  journey  to  England, 
had  not  seen  him  for  a  fortnight,  was  re- 
joiced  at   his   return,  and,  utterly   uncon- 
scious of  all  trouble  or  sorrow,  was  in  the 
wildest   spirits,  delighted  at  the  arrival  of 
his  old  playfellow,  Frank  Meredith,  and  the 
knowledge  that  he  would  remain  at  Padua 
during  his  father's  absence   in  India.     He 
instantly   begged     the   Baronet    to    invite 
Frank  to  visit  them  in  Scotland  during  the 
summer    holidays,  and    could   not   under- 
stand the  shade  of  sadness  on  his   father's 
face,  as  he  gravely  answered  that  he  hoped 
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it  might  be  possible.  But  Sir  Charles 
carefully  concealed  his  pain  and  emotion 
at  parting  with  his  boy,  and  it  was  not 
until  they  were  seated  in  the  train  on  the  re- 
turn journey,  that  Colonel  Meredith  noticed 
his  friend's  sorrow,  and  saw  the  agonised 
tears,  which  are  only  wrung  from  the  grief 
of  manhood,  that  dimmed  his  eyes.  The 
officer  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  for  India, 
where,  perhaps.  Ids  life  might  fall  a  victim 
to  the  hand  of  the  assassin,  felt  keenly  for 
the  friend  whose  face  bore  mute  but  un- 
mistakeable  witness  of  the  suffering  of  the 
last  few  hours.  The  lines  around  the 
mouth,  in  which  mental  anxiety  generally 
the  most  deeply  imprints  its  traces,  be- 
came suddenly  marked  and  furrowed,  and 
as,  before  the  blow  he  had  experienced, 
he  appeared  considerably  younger  than  he 

VOL.    I.  10 
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was,  SO  now  time  had  atoned  for  its  past 
delay,  and  he  might  have  seemed  to  have 
told  more  years  than  had  really  gone  over 
his  head ;  but  as  he  resolutely  conquered 
the  momentary  weakness  caused  by  parting 
with  the  boy  he  so  fondly  loved,  the  re- 
markable light  and  beauty  of  his  eye  was 
clear  as  ever,  and  still  the  broad  expanse 
of  his  forehead  retained  its  unwrinkled 
surface  and  striking  expression  of  majesty 
and  power.  Noble,  serene,  and  undaunted, 
the  Baronet  firmly  stepped  from  the  gondola 
on  to  the  barren  strand,  and  even  Varani, 
who  bitterly  hated  him,  could  not  help 
feeling  that  involuntary  respect  which 
moral  firmness  always  produces  on  the 
minds  of  those  around.  Sir  Charles  Leslie 
bowed  haughtily  and  sternly  to  the  Count, 
whilst   Colonel   Meredith    and    the   Jesuit 
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occupied  themselves  by  measuring  the 
ground  and  examining  the  pistols. 

Count  Varani,  whose  self-possession  was 
completely  restored,  stood  before  his  foe, 
with  a  deep  and  passionless  composure  of 
countenance,  though  he  could  not  boldly 
gaze  at  him,  but  seemed  to  shrink  from 
the  bright  eye  fixed  keenly  and  searchingly 
on  him.  Soon  all  was  in  readiness,  and 
the  combatants  faced  each  other,  both 
silent,  and  yet  with  something  unutterably 
fearful  in  their  silence.  Colonel  Meredith 
once  again  grasped  his  friend's  hand, 
and  then  retreated  to  give  the  signal 
agreed  on,  as  both  men  firmly  took  their 
places. 

"  One  !     Two  !     Three  !  "     shouted    the 

colonel   in    stentorian    tones.     Both    men 

simultaneously  fired,  but  as  the  wreaths  of 

10* 
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smoke  slowly  cleared,  Varani  was  seen  lying 
on  the  ground  apparently  lifeless,  whilst 
Sir  Charles,  evidently  severely  wounded, 
kept  still  an  upright  posture,  though  he 
staggered  and  turned  deadly  pale,  as 
Meredith  quickly  advancing,  placed  an 
arm  round  to  support  him. 

The  surgeon  rushed  forward,  and  gently 
laid  the  wounded  man  on  the  ground, 
Meredith  helping  to  divest  him  of  coat 
and  under  garments. 

The  bullet,  evidentl}^  aimed  at  the  heart, 
had  ijrazed  the  left  arm  and  then  entered 
the  side,  but,  though  dangerous,  was  not 
mortal. 

The  surireon  leavincf  Sir  Charles  to  the 
care  of  Colonel  Meredith,  turned  hastily 
to  his  prostrate  foe,  but  the  Jesuit  held 
out  his  hand,  and  sternly  forbade  him  to 
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approach  the  Count,  saving  "  E  morto,"  (he 
is  dead). 

"  At  least  let  me  see,"  said  the  surgeon, 
"  where  the  bullet  entered  his  body  ;  per- 
haps the  heart  still  beats,  and  I  might 
find  some  means  to  save  him." 

But  no  entreaty  or  persuasion  could 
move  Giuseppe  to  allow  any  one  to 
approach  or  examine  his  foster-brother. 

"  t,  morto  !  E  morto  !  "  he  repeated, 
"  and  no  heretic  shall  touch  his  corpse." 
Then  he  fell  on  his  knees  at  his  side,  inter- 
posing his  body  as  much  as  possible 
between  him  and  the  gaze  of  the  surgeon, 
and  commenced  solemnly  chanting  the 
prayers  for  the  dying. 

The  English  surgeon,  whose  offers  of 
assistance  were  thus  summarily  rejected, 
returned  to  the  Baronet,  who  had  fainted 
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from  pain  and  loss  of  blood,  and  summon- 
ing the  gondoliers,  the  two  Englishmen 
carefully  carried  the  wounded  man  to  the 
gondola,  and  determined  to  row  straight 
back  to  Venice,  feeling  that  the  extra  time 
involved  in  the  journey  was  better  than  the 
risk  of  so  much  moving  as  would  be  inevit- 
able if  they  went  by  train  from  Mestre. 
Directly  the  Jesuit  was  left  alone  with 
Count  Varani's  prostrate  body,  he  drew  a 
small  whistle  from  his  breast,  and  blew  a 
long  shrill  blast,  which  was  promptly 
answered  by  his  two  gondoliers,  who 
assisted  Giuseppe  to  carry  the  inanimate 
form  to  the  boat  awaiting  them,  and  then 
they  also  quickly  rowed  off,  leaving  no 
traces  of  the  deadly  combat  that  had  taken 
place.  Sir  Charles  Leslie  slowly  regained 
consciousness  as  he  was  gently  laid  on  the 
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cushions   of  the  gondola,  and  opened  his 
eyes,  gazing^  half  insensibly,   upwards    at 
the  heavens,  where  myriads  of  stars  bathed 
the  living  atmosphere  with  a  solemn  light. 
Each  star  seemed  a  world,  infinite,  incal- 
culable,   as   he   gradually   recovered  from 
his   swoon,   and   the   remembrance   of  the 
last  few  hours,  and  his  great  sorrow,  re- 
turned to  him.     Then  the  deep   religious 
nature  of  the  man  asserted  itself,  and  he 
offered  up  a  silent  prayer  of  thanksgiving 
to  the  Eternal  and  All-seeing  Euler  of  the 
Universe  for  having  spared  his  life,  with  a 
humble   petition   that    strength    might  be 
vouchsafed  to  him  to  act  kindly  and  for- 
bearingly   to   the   wife   who  had  wronged 
him,  and  to  save  his  beloved  son  from  the 
shame  of  discovering  his  mother's  sin. 
He   meekly   bowed  his  head  before  the 
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Divine  Providence  tliat  had  robbed  him  of 

happiness   at   one   fell   stroke.     From   the 

mature  manhood  at  which  he  had  arrived, 

he  looked  back  at  his  youth ;  at  the  love 

he  had  felt  for  the  young  Italian  girl  he 

had  married  ;  at  the  peaceful  years  passed 

with  her  at  his  estate  in  Scotland;  and  his 

heart  sank  at  the  change  a  few  short  hours 

had  wrought  in  him.     Then  his  thoughts 

reverted  to  Yarani,  and  the  monk's  excla- 
mation, "  E  morto  ! "  and  he  feebly  signed  to 

Colonel  Meredith    to   approach   him,    and 

whispered  in  his  ear,  "Is  he  dead?     Have 

I  really  killed  him  r  " 

"  Alas !  yes,"  replied  Colonel  Meredith ; 

"  but   you   must  not  talk,  and,   as  far  as 

possible,  not  think  of   the  past.     Our  one 

anxiety  now  is  to  get  you  home  and  to  bed, 

and  then  the  surgeon  hopes  he  will  soon  be 
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able  to  extract  the  bullet  that  is  pressing 
against  your  ribs  and  causing  you  such 
agony." 

The  tedious  journey  was  continued  in 
silence,  only  occasionally  interrupted  by  a 
suppressed  groan  from  the  Baronet,  whose 
sufferings  became  more  acute  as  time  wore 
on,  till  at  length  they  arrived  at  the  old 
Palace  on  the  Grand  Canal,  that  was  the 
temporary  home  of  the  Leslies.  As 
Colonel  Meredith  and  the  surgeon  care- 
fully lifted  the  wounded  man  out  of  the 
gondola,  Lady  Leslie,  white  to  the  lips 
with  terror,  appeared  at  the  entrance, 
closely  followed  by  the  old  Marchesa  and 
Meg,  who  had  been  using  their  utmost  end  sa- 
vours to  persuade  her  to  stay  quietly  in  her 
room  till  they  knew  what  had  happened, 
but   without    success.      Colonel   Meredith 
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signed  to  them  to  keep  her  back  whilst 
they  carried  the  Baronet's  senseless  form 
into  the  Palace,  for  he  had  again  fainted 
from  the  fresh  agony  caused  by  being 
moved,  whilst  the  surgeon  scribbled  a  few 
hasty  lines  summoning  his  assistant,  who 
was  to  bring  all  necessary  for  an  operation. 
They  laid  Sir  Charles  on  the  bed  in  his 
room,  and  whilst  the  surgeon,  aided  by  his 
valet,  commenced  the  difficult  task  of  un- 
dressing him.  Colonel  Meredith  went  back 
to  Lady  Leslie,  and,  kindly  taking  her  hand 
in  both  of  his,  he  assured  her  that  her 
husband's  wound,  though  painful,  was, 
they  hoped,  not  dangerous,  but  he  would 
require  great  care  and  good  nursing. 

"  And "  murmured  Leonora,  pain- 
fully hesitating,  "  and — his  adversary  ?  " 

"  Ah !     that     is     worse,"     replied     the 
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Colonel  gravely.  "Compose  yourself, 
dear  Lady  Leslie,  and  summon  all  your 
courage.  I  scarcely  like  to  shock  your 
ears,  but " 

"  He  is  dead !  "  screamed  Leonora  inter- 
rupting him.  "  Oh,  I  see  it  in  your  face  ! 
Do  not  try  to  deceive  me,"  she  added,  as 
an  icy  chill  swept  over  her,  and  an  un- 
natural calm  took  possession  of  her. 

"  Dear  Lady  Leshe,"  said  the  old  officer 
seriously,  "  I  will  not  deceive  you.  Count 
Varani  is  dead.  May  a  merciful  Heaven 
forgive  all  his  sins  and  weaknesses,  as  we 
on  earth  must  try  to  forgive  also."  So 
saying,  he  bow^ed  and  left  her  to  return  to 
the  bedside  of  his  old  friend.  Lady  Leslie 
remained  for  days  in  a  kind  of  stupor,  and 
caused  great  alarm  to  her  mother  and  Meg 
Curtis.     She  spent  hours  in  prayer,  kneel- 
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ing  before  the  crucifix  in  lier  room.  She 
was  kind  and  gentle  to  all,  but  no  smile 
lighted  up  her  features,  no  tear  dimmed 
her  eye.  She  seemed  unable  to  weep,  and 
her  whole  nature  appeared  changed,  until 
one  day  a  monk  asked  permission  to  see 
her,  and  gave  her  the  packet  that  Count 
Varani  had  entrusted  to  his  foster-brother, 
telling  her  all  the  particulars  of  his  death. 
The  contents  of  the  parcel  seemed  to 
sadden  and  yet  comfort  her,  and,  throwing 
her  arms  round  the  faithful  Meg's  neck, 
she  burst  into  tears.  After  this,  she 
gradually  became  calmer,  for  over  the 
hardest  stone,  as  over  the  softest  turf,  the 
green  moss  will  force  its  verdure,  and 
sustain  its  life  ;  and  Lady  Leslie,  though  a 
changed  woman,  struggled  hard  to  over- 
come, or  at  least  conceal,  her  grief,  and 
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assist  Meg  in  nursing  Sir  Charles,  who,  for 
some  days,  was  in  great  danger,  and  for 
weeks  afterwards  was  confined  to  his  couch ; 
indeed,  it  was  fully  three  mouths  before  he 
recovered  sufficiently  from  the  effects  of  the 
wound  to  be  able,  even  partially,  to  move 
about.  All  who  then  saw  him  were 
shocked  at  the  change  in  his  appearance 
and  manners.  No  longer  the  bright  cheery 
smile  illumined  his  countenance  ;  no  longer 
was  his  step  firm  and  bold,  or  his  liand 
steady,  indeed,  he  seemed  to  be  a  wreck  of 
his  former  handsome  self.  His  bright, 
silky  hair  was  tinged  with  grey,  the  lines 
had  deepened  round  his  mouth,  and,  though 
still  a  fine,  noble-looking  man,  the  ravages 
of  time  and  grief  had  printed  an  indelible 
mark  on  the  Baronet's  broad  open  brow, 
whilst   his   former   bright,  cheerful,  affec- 
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tionate  disposition  seemed  to  have  given 
place  to  a  colder,  sterner  manner,  which, 
though  ever  courteous  and  kind  to  all 
around  him,  lacked  the  spirit  and  hearti- 
ness of  a  few  months  ago. 

The  Jesuit  had  called  at  Count  Varani's 
lodgings,  paid  the  small  account  owing 
there,  and  then  all  traces  of  the  foster- 
brothers  vanished. 

Colonel  Meredith  had  so  successfully 
arranged  and  concealed  all  that  had  passed, 
that  the  scandalmongers  were  baffled  and 
deceived,  and  no  rumours  of  the  duel  were 
circulated  in  Venice. 

■-■  The  boy  Antonio  was  still  at  Padua, 
under  the  care  of  Dr.  Byrne,  and  young 
Frank  Meredith  was  also  with  him,  the 
Colonel  having  left  for  India  three  days 
after  the  unhappy  duel. 
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Lady  Leslie's  health  caused  great  trouble 
and  anxiety  to  all  around  her  ;  her  nerves 
had  been  so  shattered,  and  the  sorrow  she 
had  endured  had  so  terribly  weakened  her, 
that  the  doctor  warned  her  mother  that 
any  violent  emotion  might  place  her  life  in 
jeopardy. 

The  old  Marchesa  bitterly  felt  the  sad 
events  that  had  happened,  and  deeply 
reproached  herself,  and  repented  all  she  had 
done,  spending  her  days  fasting  and  pray- 
ing, and  trying  her  utmost  to  soothe  and 
comfort  the  daughter  she  had  so  cruelly 
deceived  and  injured. 

The  Baronet  at  last  determined  not,  for 
some  years,  to  return  to  Scotland,  but  to 
leave  his  wife  under  her  mother's  care,  at 
least  for  a  time,  to  let  his  boy  continue 
with  the  kind  old  tutor  at  Padua,  and  to 
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travel  himself,  until  lie  could  partly  recover 
his  health  and  spirits,  and  be  stronger  and 
better  able  to  face  the  world,  and  fulfil  the 
duties  required  of  him. 

Before  leaving  he  spoke  kindly  to  Lady 
Leslie,  assuring  her  that  he  would  do  all  in 
his  power  for  her  comfort  and  protection, 
and  to  conceal  the  hideous  past  from  his 
son,  and  from  the  world ;  he  arranged 
for  her  to  receive  a  handsome  allowance 
during  his  absence,  and  that  her  boy  should 
be  constantly  allowed  to  visit  his  mother  ; 
he  consented  to  an  interview  with  the  old 
Marchesa,  and  after  severely  blaming  and 
reprimanding  her  for  the  deceitful  and 
cruel  part  she  had  played,  thus  wrecking 
his  and  her  daughter's  happiness  for  life, 
occasioning  the  death  of  Varani,  and  the 
sin  that  had  preceded  it,  he  gave  her  his 
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forgiveness,  and  said  he  would  never  again 
allude  to  her  crime.  And  so  the  noble, 
generous-hearted  Baronet,  started  on  his 
travels,  intending  to  make  a  tour  round  the 
world,  and  hoping  in  different  lands  and 
midst  foreign  associations,  to  soften  and 
dispel,  as  far  as  possible,  the  terrible  grief 
he  had  suffered.  Lady  Leslie  had  secretly 
given  the  monk  who  brought  her  the 
packet  bequeathed  her  by  Varani,  all  her 
savings,  which  amounted  to  a  large  sum 
(for  Sir  Charles  had  been  no  niggardly 
husband),  in  order  that  masses  might  be 
said  for  the  repose  of  her  lover's  soul,  and 
a  suitable  monument  erected  over  his 
fijrave,  and  this  act  of  imagined  piety 
tranquillised  and  soothed  her,  whilst  her 
husband's  kind  manner  at  parting,  and 
the    constant    letters    she    received    from 
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him,  comforted  her,  and  made  her  hope 
that  ultimately  he  would  completely  for- 
give all. 

She  lived  a  quiet,  retired  life  with 
the  Marchesa,  seeing  none  but  her  own 
family  and  most  intimate  friends,  and  some 
months  after  Sir  Charles'  absence,  she  gave 
birth  to  another  son,  but  beyond  this  no 
event  of  interest  took  place. 

Almost  alone  with  the  mother  who  had 
betrayed  her,  but  whose  repentance  and 
grief  for  her  wrong  doing  were  so  sincere, 
as  to  regain  the  once  loving  daughter's 
affection ;  sundered,  as  she  thought,  by 
death,  from  the  man  through  whom  she 
had  sinned,  Leonora  Leslie  lived  a  peaceful, 
if  a  sorrowful  existence,  brightened  only  by 
the  occasional  visits  of  her  son  Antonio, 
but  disquieted  by  the  advent  of  her  second 
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son,  and  the  fear  of  Sir  Charles'  probable 
displeasure. 

But  no  word  of  reproach  was  breathed 
in  the  Baronet's  letters  ;  no  cruel  suspicion 
hinted  at ;  whatever  he  thought,  he  in 
mercy  concealed,  feeling  how  useless  now 
would  be  any  recrimination,  and  deter- 
mining to  do  or  write  nothing  that  could 
add  to  the  cross  his  wife  had  to  bear. 

Leonora  thus  slowly  regained  her 
strength ;  she  lived  much  amongst  the  poor, 
sparing  herself  no  pang,  fearing  no  death, 
through  nursing  and  supporting  the  sick 
and  suffering.  For  the  dying,  her  voice 
had  a  soothing  power  far  beyond  all  other  ; 
for  the  guilty,  her  lips  had  a  mild,  sweet 
eloquence,  that  often  saved  them  from  the 
abyss,  and  restored  them  to  honour  and 
peace.     Her  unseen   hand    never    tired  in 
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assisting  the  weary  and  heavy  laden  ;  every 
shape  of  trouble  and  sorrow  she  sought  out 
and  succoured ;  her  whole  life  passed  in  a 
silent  expiation  offered  towards  heaven  for 
her  sin,  and  in  prayer  that  grace  might  be 
vouchsafed  her,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
redeem  the  past. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

LOOMBE  ! 

A  DULL,  rainy,  windy  afternoon  in  April ; 
fleecy  dark-grey  clouds  seemed  to  chase 
eacli  other  over  a  leaden  sky  in  intermin- 
able succession ;  the  trees  bent  to  and  fro, 
as  the  wind  f moaned  in  wild,  cheerless  gusts 
through  their  branches,  mercilessly  sweep- 
ing off  the  tender  leaflets  and  the  first 
bright  blossoms  that  the  few  sunny  days  of 
the  previous  week  had  brought  to  life. 

The  rain  beat,  and  the  hailstones 
pattered  against  the  large  bow  window 
of  the  old  Manse,  which  adjoined  the 
village  kirk,  that  had  been  built  close  to 
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the  river  Tweed,  just  on  the  Scotch  border. 
The  house  stood  on  the  brow  of  a  hill,  and 
the  situation  of  it  was  so  romantic  as  to 
provoke  the  pencil  of  every  passing  tourist. 
The  river  at  that  point  was  of  considerable 
width,  and  poured  its  stream  through  a 
narrow  vale,  bounded  on  either  side  by  a 
chain   of  hills.      Fine    laro;e    trees     were 

CD 

mingled  with  patches  of  natural  copse  wood, 
above  and  around  which  the  banks  of  the 
stream  arose,  somewhat  desolate  in  the 
colder  months,  but  in  summer  glowing 
with  dark  purple  heath,  or  with  the 
golden  lustre  of  the  gorse  and  broom. 
Below  the  church,  but  commanding  the 
prospect  of  the  river,  the  broader  valley, 
and  the  opposite  chain  of  hills,  stood  the 
ancient  village  of  Loombe.  The  sight  was 
singularly  picturesque,  as  the  street  of  the 
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village  led  up  a  very  steep  hill,  on  which 
were  built    the  cottages  which  composed 
the  place,  seeming,  as  in  the  Swiss  towns 
on  the   Alps,    to   rise    above    each    other 
towards    the    old    Manor    House,    which 
occupied    the   crest   of  the  eminence.      A 
steep  carriage  drive  wound  round  the  side 
of    the   hill  from  the    Manse,    which   was 
only  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant  from  the 
Manor,  and  was  at  present  the    abode   of 
Minister   Grey    and   his    pretty    daughter. 
The  latter  was  sitting  in  a  pensive  attitude, 
looking  out  on  the  avenue,  which  was  well 
gravelled,  and  comparatively  dry,  even  on 
this  wet   evening,  though  the  lower  lawn 
and  flower-beds  were  half  under  water,  the 
primroses  crushed  and  swamped,  and  the 
sweet  violets  lying  unplucked  in  obscure 
nooks  in  the  gardens. 
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Ellen  was  as  yet  but  a  slip  of  a  girl  of 
sixteen  summers,  and  enough  chiklislmess 
about  her  still  to  lend  that  incomparable 
charm  that  is  rarely  retained  by  any 
woman  in  her  full  maturity. 

A  bright,  sun-burnt  face,  nose  rather 
more  inclined  to  retrousse  than  an  artist 
"would  approve,  a  mouth  with  that  square 
cut  about  the  lips  that  renders  it  at  once 
intellectual  and  passionate  ;  blue  eyes  that 
seem  to  sink  into  your  very  soul,  the 
deepest,  purest  blue,  with  thick,  dark 
lashes.  Her  hair  was  simply  tied  with  a 
bright  ribbon,  and  had  suffered  no 
crimping  or  curling,  but  fell  in  natural 
waves  around  her.  In  the  present  day, 
when  our  women's  tresses  are  too  often 
blanched  by  acids  and  ammonia,  and 
aqtia  mira,  and  similar  preparations,  turn 
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them  auburn  or  golden,  one  is  inclined 
occasionally  to  doubt  the  genuineness  of 
any  shade,  but  Ellen's  hair  was  of  a  colour 
that  no  dye  could  procure ;  dark  brown, 
yet  shading  to  gold  in  the  sun,  exquisitely 
fine  and  silky. 

As  she  sat  now,  half  hidden  by  the  thick 
folds  of  the  curtain,  that  was  draped  across 
the  old  Gothic  window,  mournfully  gazing 
through  the  rain  -  bespattered  panes,  a 
lovelier  face  could  hardly  be  imagined. 

"  Eain  !  still  rain !  Nothincf  but  rain  !  " 
she  exclaimed  pettishly.  "  All  the  after- 
noon spoilt,  no  tennis,  and  I  can't  even  get 
round  to  the  Manor  without  a  drenching ! 
And  this  is  the  Squire's  first  day  at  home. 
What  will  he  think  of  our  horrid  English 
climate,  after  that  beautiful  Italy  ?  " 

As  she  uttered  the  last  words,  the  door 
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opened,  and  her  father  entered.  A  tall, 
spare  old  man,  about  seventy  ;  iron-grey- 
hair,  and  many  a  line  and  furrow  on  his 
still  noble  countenance ;  grave  (as  some 
thought)  even  to  sternness,  though  the  kind 
eyes  that  gleamed  from  beneath  his  shaggy 
brows,  belied  this  statement.  Some  years 
before  the  opening  of  our  story,  he  had 
lost  his  dearly-loved  wife  and  companion, 
and  the  grief  and  solitude  at  times  still 
■weighed  heavily  on  him. 

His  one  joy  was  found  in  the  society  of 
his  little  Ellen,  though,  as  years  grew  on, 
and  she  gradually  bloomed  into  woman- 
hood, the  good  minister  felt  deeply  the 
responsibility  and  anxiety  of  the  sole 
charge  of  his  young  and  beautiful  daughter, 
thus  deprived  of  a  mother's  care.  But  she 
was  a  good  child,  ever  ready  with  a  bright 
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smile  and  clieery  word  to  soothe  hira,  and 
administer  to  his  wants  when  he  returned, 
as  was  too  often  the  case  lately,  jaded  and 
worn  out  after  his  parochial  work.  A 
graver  expression  than  usual  now  darkened 
his  kind  old  face,  as  he  stood  a  moment 
hesitatinsf,  before  addressinsj  the  mrl, 

"  Ellen,"  he  exclaimed  at  last,  "  I  am 
uneasy  about  the  S([uire !  He  is  more 
altered  than  time  can  warrant.  He  left, 
five  years  ago,  a  handsome  young  man, 
bright,  joyous,  full  of  life  and  spirits.  He 
returns  to  us,  evidently  oppressed  by  some 
secret  grief ;  still  the  same  upright,  com- 
manding figure,  but  looking  old  and 
haggard,  and  his  hair  turning  quite  grey. 
Why,  child,  he  is  thirty  years  my  junior! 
Were  not  his  father  and  I  boys  together, 
first  at  school,  and  then  at  Oxford  ?     Lady 
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Leslie,  too,  seems  strangely  changed.  When 
I  spoke  to  her  of  her  husband's  health,  and 
suggested  his  seeing  Dr.  Quin,  the  tears 
came  to  her  eyes,  and  she  begged  me  to 
persuade  him,  saying  sorrowfully  that  she 
had  no  power  to  influence  him.  Why, 
formerly,  he  obeyed  her  every  wish,  her 
slightest  word  was  law  to  him  I  Now  the 
poor  woman  appears  completely  cowed, 
and  absolutely  afraid  of  her  husband.  The 
boy  alone,  though  now  grown  into  man- 
hood, seems  to  possess  still  the  same 
buoyant  spirits.  Fun  and  mischief  literally 
dance  in  his  eyes,  and  he  has  the  old 
honest,  open-hearted  manner,  that  once 
made  his  father  so  popular. 

"Oh!  father,"  cried  Ellen,  ''do  let  me 
go  and  see  them  all.  I  am  actually  dying 
with  curiosity.      And  the  new  baby  too  ! 
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You  have  told  me   nothing  of  him.     Did 
you  see  it?  " 

"  Well,  scarcely,"  replied  the  Yicar. 
"  True,  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  dark-haired 
little  fellow  walking  along  the  oak  passage 
with  his  nurse,  and  would  have  beckoned 
him  to  me,  but  the  Squire  seemed  annoyed 
and  called  roucjlilv  to  the  attendant  to  take 
the  child  away.  It  really  saddens  me  to 
see  him  so  changed,  and  he  evidently  will 
brook  no  questions  or  enquiry,  for  when  I 
naturally  expressed  my  pleasure  at  seeing 
him  again  amongst  us,  and  asked  what  had 
detained  him  so  long,  he  shut  me  up  directly, 
averring  it  was  private  business  that  no 
one  had  a  right  to  enquire  into.  I  showed 
I  felt  hurt  at  his  want  of  confidence  in 
me,  his  pastor  and  former  tutor,  and 
then    he    laid    one    hand   kindly    on    my 
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shoulder  and  said,  '  Forgive  me,  old  friend, 
there  are  some  thin2[s  best  buried  in  a  man's 
own  heart ;  not  even  to  you  will  I  divulge 
the  past.  Ask  me  not !  Rest  assured  my 
old  friendship  and  affection  for  3"0u  and 
yours  remain  unchanged  and  unchangeable. 
Let  me  see  my  godchild,  your  little  Ellen. 
I  remember  her  a  golden-haired,  blue-eyed 
little  lassie,  but  I  suppose  now  she  is  grown 
past  all  recollection.'  So,"  added  the 
Vicar,  "  I  promised  to  take  you  over  to- 
night to  dinner." 

"Oh.  you  dear,  dear  old  darling,"  cried 
Ellen,  as  in  the  exuberance  of  her  spirits 
and  delight,  she  huijsjed  and  kissed  him, 
then,  as  a  shade  came  over  her  bright  face, 
she  exclaimed,  "  but  I  will  be  frightened  ! 
I  have  never  been  to  a  dinner  party.  Oh  ! 
Puppy,  darling,  what  shall  I  do  ?  Will  there 
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be  grand  powdered  footmen  behind  the 
chairs,  and  a  lot  of  courses  and  made  dishes, 
and  must  I  take  them  all  ?  I  would  not  for 
the  world  have  you  ashamed  of  your  little 
Ellen.     Do  you  think  I  had  better  go  ?  " 

"  Yes,  dear,"  said  her  father,  smiling,  as 
he  threw  his  arm  round  his  -pet,  and  drew 
her  fondly  to  his  heart.  I  have  no  fear 
that  my  child  will  not  behave  properly ; 
only  be  natural,  darling,  and  a  little  lady  as 
you  always  are !  " 


CHAPTER  XII. 

HOME   AT   LAST. 

When  the  Squire,  Sir  Charles  Leslie,  left 
Loombe  five  years  ago  with  his  wife  and 
son,  he  intended  being  only  a  short  time 
absent.  But  the  months  rolled  on,  and 
were  followed  by  years,  and  yet  the  family 
did  not  return,  and  the  old  Manor  remained 
closed. 

Many  were  the  anxious  enquiries  made, 
and  great  was  the  curiosity  and  astonish- 
ment of  the  neighbours,  who,  as  is  usual  in 
such  cases,  made  conjectures,  prognosticated 
evil,  and  spread  scandal  and  untruths  in  all 
directions,  without  knowing  anything. 
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The  old  butler  and  liis  wife  (the  house- 
keeper), who  for  two  generations  had  been 
the  trusted  friends  and  dependants  of  the 
Leslies,  returned  the  same  unsatisfactory- 
answer  to  all  questions.  "  The  Squire  and  his 
lady  are  well,  as  also  the  young  master,  but 
they  as  yet  make  no  mention  of  their 
return." 

'^o  prayers  or  entreaties  would  induce  the 
old  man  to  give  further  particulars,  though, 
as  his  daughter  acted  as  humble  companion 
to  Lady  Leslie,  and  the  dame  at  the  village 
Post  Office  affirmed  that  constant  letters 
arrived  from  Italy,  the  quondam  home  of 
the  family,  all  felt  assured  that,  if  willing, 
he  could  give  the  information  so  eagerly 
desired.  Five  years  passed  in  this  manner, 
and  then  suddenly  appeared  workmen  at 
the    Manor ;    the    old   house    was  opened, 
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cleaned  and  aired,  tlie  gardens  trimmed, 
spring  flowers  planted,  the  conservatories 
re-stocked,  the  lawns  and  shrubberies  mown 
and  clipped,  new  under-servants  engaged, 
fresh  horses  and  grooms  sent  from  London, 
and  all  was  in  readiness  for  the  arrival  of 
the  family.  The  old  butler,  Curtis,  sighed 
as  he  went  for  the  final  look  round  the 
different  rooms,  having  despatched  the 
carriage  to  the  station  (a  drive  of  six  miles), 
and  said  to  his  wife,  "  Ah,  Maggie,  what  a 
coming  home  for  our  dear  squire !  How 
good  and  honourable  he  is  !  That  heaven 
should  have  reserved  such  a  fate  for  the 
child  I  nursed  on  this  old  knee  !  Perdition 
take  the  furriners,  say  I.  May  the  Lord 
preserve  us  from  them  !  And  now  I  suppose 
we  must  e'en  be  civil  to  madam  and  her 
brat !  " 
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"  Hush,  John,"  said  his  Scotch  wife,  with 
the  prudence  and  foresight  pecuUar  to  her 
nation.  "Dinna  fash  yoursel',  the  maister 
kna's  what  he's  aboot.  Dinna  thraw  the 
furst  stane.  My  leddy's  had  angst  enow, 
depend  on't,  puir  young  thing.  Mebbe 
theer's  faults  baith  sides,  an'  our  Meg 
allays  taks  her  pairt,  so  she  canna  be 
all  bad." 

The  last  words  were  scarcely  uttered, 
when  the  distant  rolling  of  wheels,  the 
crunching  of  gravel,  the  furious  barking  of 
the  hounds,  and  the  general  bustle,  an- 
nounced the  approach  of  the  long-expected 
Squire  of  the  Manor. 

Old     Maggie     straightened     her     cap, 

smoothed  down  the  folds  of  her  black  silk 

gown,    and   hurried    after     her    lord   and 

master   to   the    entrance   hall,  where   the 
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servants  and  tenants  had  already  assembled, 
to  greet  the  long  absent  Squire. 

As  the  carriage  drove  np  to  the  door,  a 
vivid  jBash  of  lightning,  instantaneously- 
followed  by  a  heavy  peal  of  thunder  directly 
over  head,  seemed  to  shake  the  old  house 
to  its  foundation,  and  the  storm  that  had 
been  gathering  all  day  burst  forth  in  fury, 
as  if  nature  itself  rebelled  against  the 
wanderer's  return,  and  gave  them  a  grim 
and  ominous  welcome.  Sir  Charles  alighted, 
and  gravely  but  courteously  gave  his  hand 
to  Lady  Leslie,  leading  her  slowly  through 
the  file  of  domestics  feathered  round  the 
entrance,  on  each  of  whom  he  bestowed  a 
word  and  glance  of  greeting  and  recognition. 

Lady  Leslie  was  still  a  very  handsome 
woman,  and  the  few  years  that  had  passed 
since  we  saw  her  at  Venice,  and  the  trouble 
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she  had  undergone,  had  altered  her  less  than 
might  have  been  imagined.  Her  face  had  a 
more  subdued  expression,  and  her  bright, 
black  eyes  looked  softer  and  more  gentle, 
though  a  certain  hesitation  in  her  manner, 
and  the  timid  and  uneasy  glances  she  ever 
and  anon  cast  on  her  husband,  showed,  to 
a  keen  observer,  that  she  stood  greatly  in 
awe  of  him.  She  paused  now  to  say  a 
kind  word  to  old  Maggie  Curtis,  telling  her 
that  her  daughter,  Meg,  was  in  the  trap 
behind,  with  some  of  the  luggage,  but  was 
well  and  happy.  Closely  following  his 
parents,  with  a  bright  smile  and  cheerful 
word  to  all,  came  young  Antonio  Leslie, 
transformed  from  the  mischievous  urchin  of 
former  years  to  a  noble,  joyous  youth  of 
eighteen ;  truth  and  honour  beamed  from 
his  handsome  countenance,  and  as  he  shook 
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hands  with  old  Curtis  and  his  wife,  jok- 
ingly asking  the  latter  if  she  had  a  good 
supply  of  cakes  and  sweeties  for  him  as  in 
old  days,  showing  that  he  had  not  forgotten 
the  past  and  his  happy  childhood,  a  mur- 
mur of  approbation  rang  round  from  the 
tenants  and  servants,  and  many  were  the 
ejaculations  and  prayers  of  "  God  bless  the 
young    master ! "    "  Long    live    the     dear 
boy ! "  "  Bless  his  handsome  face !  "  "  How 
like    his   father  ! "    etc.,    etc.,   whilst    old 
Maggie  wiped  away  a  tear,  and  taking  the 
lad's  soft,  patrician  hand  in  her  wrinkled, 
horny  palm,  exclaimed :   "  The  Laird  bless 
my    bonnie    laddie,    wha    hasna   forgotten 
auld  Maggie  and  her  Gudeman  ! "     Where- 
upon Tony  (as  he  was  familiarly  called) 
bent  down  and  planted  a  hearty  kiss  on  the 
faithful  old  creature's  forehead,  w^hich  small 
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act  of  good  fellowship  and  condescension 
raised  liini  tenfold  in  the  estimation  of  all 
present.  But  now  the  second  carriage  load 
arrives  at  the  door,  and  out  springs  Meg 
and  rushes  into  the  fond  old  arms  out- 
stretched to  receive  her,  as  Sir  Charles' 
Italian  valet  slowly  descended  from  the 
carriage  and  helped  out  the  youngest  and 
last  member  of  the  family,  now  a  boy  of 
four  years.  So  unlike  his  brother  in 
appearance  that  no  stranger  would  have 
recognised  him  as  one  of  the  family,  the 
young  Luigi  already  showed  that  his 
character  and  disposition  also  were  widely 
dijQferent.  Though  as  yet  little  more  than 
a  baby  in  years,  and  so  small  and  delicate 
as  to  appear  even  younger  than  he  was, 
he  had  a  reserved  and  self-contained  nature, 
and    seemed    entirely    exempt    from    the 
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pranks  and  mischief  incidental  to  boyhood. 
Earely  did  a  smile  light  up  his  swarthy 
Italian  countenance,  or  fun  and  merriment 
brighten  his  little  life.  He  was  a  grave, 
old-fashioned  child,  shunning  companions 
of  his  own  age  ;  not  quick-tempered,  like 
Antonio,  but  cold  and  sulky  if  displeased, 
though  at  times  his  eyes,  that  had 
habitually  a  sly,  downcast  expression, 
would  flash  fire,  showing  the  hidden 
passion  and  rage  so  ably  concealed.  A 
strange  child,  and  most  unloveable,  one 
who  might  well  say,  as  old  Maggie  sug- 
gested:  ''I  care  for  na  body,  and  na  body 
cares  for  me." 

To  this,  however,  there  was  one  excep- 
tion ;  his  mother  loved  him  fondlj^  pas- 
sionately ;  she  ever  took  his  part,  seemed 
blind   to   his   faults   herself,    and   excused 
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them  to  others,  and  the  child  would  obey 
her,  whilst  all  other  orders  or  requests  he 
would  neglect  in  sullen  silence. 

Such  was  the  family  that  now  returned 
to  the  Manor,  after  an  absence  of  five 
years,  principally  spent  in  travelling  by 
Sir  Charles,  whilst  his  wife  remained  in 
Venice  with  her  mother  and  only  brother 
and  his  family. 

The  young  Antonio  had  seen  but  little  of 
his  parents  after  the  first  few  months  of 
their  sojourn  in  Italy,  for  he  had  remained 
with  Dr.  Byrne,  only  occasionally  visiting 
his  mother  during  his  father's  absence. 

Young  Frank  Meredith  more  than  ever 
became  his  chum  and  companion,  and 
remained  in  after  life  his  true  friend  and 
counsellor.  Meredith  was  now  an  orphan, 
for  his  father,  Colonel  Meredith,  was  killed 
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in  India  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin,  and 
had  left  his  only  son  but  a  small  inheritance, 
placing  him  under  the  guardianship  of  his 
old  college  friend,  Sir  Charles  Leslie,  and 
Dr.  Byrne. 

Frank  Meredith  was  Antonio  Leslie's 
senior  by  two  years,  but,  as  a  boy  of 
fifteen,  at  the  time  of  his  arrival  at  Venice, 
he  took  great  interest  in  the  merry  young 
urchin,  aided  him  in  his  studies,  played 
with  him  in  the  hours  of  recreation, 
sympathised  with  him  in  his  childish  joys 
and  griefs,  and  by  kind  advice  and  good 
example  materially  assisted  in  moderating 
and  softeninsj  the  occasional  outbursts  of 
temper  and  excitability  inherent  to  the 
boy's  half-southern  temperament.  So  the 
two  lads  grew  up  together  until  Frank, 
who   was    studying   for  the  Bar,  went  up 
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to  Oxford,  through  the  kind  assistance  of 
Sir  Charles  Leshe,  returning,  however,  to 
Padua  for  the  Vacations,  and  resuming 
the  friendship  and  intimacy  with  the  boy 
Tony  that  had  only  been  temporarily 
interrupted.  Sir  Charles  was  greatly 
pleased  with  his  son's  companion,  and  did 
all  in  his  power  to  strengthen  the  affection 
existing  between  the  two,  and  when  he 
returned  from  his  travels  and  again  saw 
young  Meredith  he  invited  him  to  stay 
at  the  Manor  for  the  following  summer 
recess,  an  invitation  that  was  cheerfully 
and  cordially  accepted. 


*5^Pi^ 


CHAPTEE  XIII. 

SIR  Charles'  proposal. — that  imp. 
Ellen  Grey  felt  very  nervous  and  shy  as 
on  her  father's  arm,  she  entered  the  draw 
ing-room  at  the  Manor,  but  Lady  Leslie 
advanced,  and,  after  a  warm  greeting,  led 
her  to  the  sofa,  keeping  the  girl's  hand 
within  her  own,  whilst  the  Squire  planted 
a  kiss  on  either  cheek,  calling  her  his  dear, 
pretty  little  god-daughter.  Then  came 
Antonio's  turn  to  renew  acquaintanceship 
with  his  old  playfellow,  and  many  were 
the  plans  talked  over,  and  formed,  between 
the  young  people  for  pleasure  excursions, 
tennis,  etc.,  during  the  approaching  summer, 
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SO  that  all  shyness  and  reserve  on  either 
side  was  speedily  removed,  and  by  the  time 
dinner  was  over,  and  the  little  Luigi  made 
his  appearance  as  usual  at  dessert,  Ellen 
was  quite  herself  again,  chatting  merrily  to 
Lady  Leslie  and  Tony,  and  telliu'^  them 
the  last  village  news,  whilst  the  Squire  was 
learning  from  Dr.  Grey  all  that  had  passed 
amongst  his  tenantry  and  the  villagers 
durino-  his  loncf  absence. 

The  little  boy  of  four  summers  glanced 
suspiciously  round  on  entering  the  room, 
and,  ignoring  disdainfully  the  overtures  of 
friendship  made  by  Ellen,  walked  straight 
to  his  mother.  "  Caro  mio  bambino,"  said 
Lady  Leslie,  addressing  the  child  in  her 
native  tongue,  as  she  took  him  on  her  lap 
and  fondly  kissed  him,  then,  looking 
nervously  at  Sir    Charles,    as  if  she  were 
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half  afraid  of  having  given  way  to  this 
natural  maternal  endearment,  she  rose  from 
the  table,  and,  followed  by  Ellen  and  the 
two  boys,  left  the  room.  The  men  alone, 
continued  their  conversation  for  some  little 
time,  when  suddenly  the  Squire  exclaimed, 
"  How  charming  your  dear  girl  is  !  How 
proud  you  must  be  of  her  !  She  so  greatly 
resembles  her  poor  mother,  as  I  remember 
her  when  first  married,  seventeen  years  ago. 
Now,  don't  forget  old  friend,  it  has  always 
been,  and  still  is,  the  dearest  wish  of  my 
heart,  that  my  boy  Antonio  and  your  child 
should  eventually  care  for  each  other ;  he 
is  a  good  boy,  honest  and  true-hearted, 
though  somewhat  quick-tempered  and 
passionate ;  but  he  is  open  as  the  day,  un- 
selfish, and  affectionate,  and  would  surely 
be  a  good  husband,  and  make  any  woman 
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he  loved  happy.  At  my  death,  he  will 
have  the  title  and  the  bulk  of  my  property, 
so,  at  least  in  a  worldly  point  of  view,  you 
need  not  wish  a  better  match  for  your 
sweet  little  Ellen." 

"  Tut,  tut,"  replied  the  Vicar,  "  you 
know,  Charles,  I  never  ivas  ambitious,  and 
am  not  likely  now  to  become  so  in  my  old 
age  ;  neither  the  title  nor  fortune  would 
have  any  weight  with  me !  I  should  not 
care  for  my  girl  to  marry  a  pauper,  but 
given  that  the  man  had  a  sufficiency,  and 
was  able  to  procure  her  the  little  comforts 
she  has  been  accustomed  to,  /  should  be 
content ;  riches  rarely  bring  happiness,  or 
even  contentment.  Our  children  are  as 
yet  too  young  to  think  of  marrying,  or 
being  given  in  marriage  ;  by  all  means  let 
them  associate  freely,  and   if  they  should 
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chance  to  love  each  other,  rest  assured 
that  /  will  place  no  obstacle  in  their  path." 

"  That  is  all  very  well,"  said  Sir  Charles, 
"  but  without  any  bond  between  them, 
who  knows  what  may  happen  ?  Ellen  may 
form  an  attachment  to  some  other  young 
fellow,  and  God  only  knows  what  entangle- 
ments Tony  may  get  into,  without  a  serious 
affection  to  bind  him  and  keep  him  straight." 

"  Well,"  answered  Dr.  Grey,  "  better 
before  marriage,  than  after ;  depend  upon 
it,  nothing  that  we  could  do  or  say  would 
have  the  desired  effect  ;  in  all  probability, 
if  they  had  any  idea  that  we  wished  or 
planned  such  an  alliance,  it  would  prevent 
all  chance  of  its  coming  about ;  no,  no,  let 
them  choose  for  themselves  ;  I,  for  one, 
would  never  consent  to  my  girl  being 
bound  in  any  way  until  she  wishes  it  her- 
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self,  neither  will  I  say  or  do  anything  to 
influence  her  ;  remember,  it  is  not  a  matter 
of  months,  or  even  years,  but  of  her  whole 
long  young  life.  They  have  at  present 
seen  nothing  of  the  world.  How  can  we 
be  sure  that,  hereafter,  they  may  not  meet 
others  more  to  their  likinoj  ?  How  should 
I  feel  if,  in  the  years  ahead  of  us,  my  Ellen 
reproached  me  that,  by  selfishly  taking 
advantage  of  her  youth  and  inexperience,  I 
had  destroyed  her  happiness  for  life  ?  Very 
early  marriages  rarely  turn  out  well,  or  are 
as  happy  as  those  contracted  later  in  life." 

"  True,"  replied  the  Squire,  as  he  sighed 
heavily,  "  marriage  is  ever  a  lottery,  and 
where  one  draws  a  prize,  how  many  blanks 
are  found,  and  how  many  lives  wrecked  !•" 

Whilst  the  above  conversation  took  place 
upstairs,   many  tongues  were  busy  also  in 
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the  lower  regions,  as  the  domestics  gathered 
round  the  supper  table  in  the  servants' 
hall. 

"  Drat  that  Italian  Imp !  "  said  the  head 
groom  ;  "  a  nice  dance  he  led  me  to-day  I 
Milady  ordered  me  to  take  him  a  ride  on 
old  Bess,  the  cob  our  dear  young  master, 
Tony  (God  bless  him  !)  used  to  ride  years 
ago.  Well,  you  know,  Bess,  she's  allays  as 
quiet  as  a  lamb,  if  you  treat  her  proper,  but 
she  ain't  a  mare  to  stand  no  tricks,  she 
ain't ! 

"  Now  that  'ere  Imp  can't  ride  a  bit, 
never  crossed  a  hoss  afore  in  his  wee  life, 
so  I  must  needs  walk  aloniiside  and  hold 
the  bridle.  So,  on  we  go,  as  demure  as 
you  like,  till  we  gets  out  o'sight  o'  the 
quality,  then  the  young  'un  begins  a 
smacking  Bess   with    a   little   whip.     Bess 
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she  wouldn't  have  it,  back  go  her  ears,  and 

she  gives  a  buck  jump  ;  course  I  only  just 

caught  'old  of  the  brat  in  time  to  save  his 

being  thrown  !      Him's    a   plucky   one,    I 

freely  admit,  but  I  wad'na  care  to  anger 

him  when  he's  a  man.     You  should  jist  'ave 

seen  the  devilish  look  he  gave  the  mare  as 

he     muttered    something    in    that    furren 

gibberish,  and  struck  her  again  on  the  head 

with  his  whip,     '  For  the  Lord's  sake,  don't, 

Master, Luigi,'  ses  I,  as  I  seizes    the  whip, 

'  Bess    'ill   throw   ye   for   sartain !  '       You 

should  ha'   seen  the  scowl  he  gave  me,  as 

he  shook   hisself   free    and     drew     hisself 

up   in    the  saddle,    and    had    the    imper- 

ance  to  say  to  -me,  '  Jim,'  ses  he,  with   his 

silly  little  'aughty  air,  '  I  did  not  ask  your 

advice,  Bess  must  be  punished.'     With  that 

he   gives  a  sharper   cut  than  before,  and 
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Bess  she's  too  much  for  me  this  time  ;  cafore 
I  could  interfere,  up  go  her  'ind  legs,  hofl 
goes  the  Imp  into  the  ditch,  and  jerking 
the  reins  from  my  'and,  as  I  was  trying  to 
save  him,  old  Bess  bolts.  My  !  didn't  she 
go  ?  I'd  niver  'ave  thocht  there  was  so 
mickle  life  left  in  the  old  mare.  A  nice 
job  I  'ad  to  ketch  her  to  be  sure  ? 

"And  a  nice  job  /  had,"  said  the  Nurse, 
"  to  clean  the  young  Master.  Why,  he  was 
a  heap  o'  dirt  from  top  to  toe  ;  not  a  square 
inch  o'  him  that  was'na  covered  wid  mud, 
and  his  new  vi'let  velvet  suit  quite  spoilt, 
and  dripping  wet.  It's  a  mercy  he  wasn't 
killed,  or  at  least  brought  home  with  a 
broken  arm  or  leg." 

"  Not  he,"  retorted  Jim,  gloomily  ;  "  he'd 
the  Divil's  own  chance ;  if  it  liad'na  been 
for  the  rain  and  the  storm  last  night,  the 
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ditch  'ad  been  dry  and  hard,  but  the  mud 

and  water  broke  his  fall,  and  he  came  down 

as  light  and  soft  as  a  feather  bed,  though  a 

nice  dirty  one,"  he  added,  with  a  grin  at 

the  thought  of  the  boy's  discomfiture ! 

"  Wae's     me,"     sighed    Macdonald,    the 

old   Scotch   coachman,  who  had   been  for 

three    generations    in    the    Leslie    family, 

having  acted  as  stable  boy  to  Sir  Charles' 

grandfather,  then  as  groom,  but  for  the  last 

twenty  years  as  coachman,  "  ony  to  think 

that  our  ane  gude  Maister  Tony  should  ha' 
sich  a  brither !      It's  unco'  like  as  if  the 

Deil's  in  the  puir  wee  laddie.  What  fash 
he'll  gie  his  fayther  and  mither  afore  he's 
mony  years  aulder ! " 

During  this  conversation,  the  Italian 
valet  sat  mutely  eating  his  supper,  appa- 
rently not   noticing   or    understanding    the 
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talk  carried  on  around  him,  though  an 
attentive  observer  might  have  suspected, 
from  the  quick  glances  he  occasionally  cast 
on  the  speakers,  and  the  studied  indiffer- 
ence of  his  manner,  that  he  was  better 
acquainted  with  the  English  language  than, 
for  some  reason,  he  cared  to  acknowledge. 
He  had  only  been  in  Sir  Charles'  service  for 
a  few  months,  before  the  family  returned 
home,  and  very  little  was  known  about  him. 
Sir  Charles  having  found  his  credentials  and 
letters  satisfactory,  bad  engaged  him,  and 
getting  accustomed  to  the  man's  services, 
and  considering  him  an  honest  fellow  and  a 
good  valet,  had  listened  to  his  entreaty  to 
accompany  him  to  England. 

Here,  amongst  the  other  servants,  he  was 
grave  and  courteous  to  all,  but  did  not  seem 
inclined  to  make  friends,  shaking  his  head 
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ill  sign  that  lie  did  not  understand  them, 
Tvith  an  occasional  "  N"on  capisco,  scusate 
mi,''  etc. 

Meg,  Lady  Leslie's  companion,  who  during 
her  five  years'  sojourn  in  Italy  had  managed 
to  pick  up  a  little  of  the  language, 
kindly  spoke  to  him  occasionally  in  his 
own  tongue,  but  he  was  too  reserved 
and  grave  to  find  much  favour  in  the 
eyes  of  the  merry  half- Scotch  lassie,  who 
was  too  thankful  to  be  aojain  with  her  old 
parents  and  country  folk,  to  trouble  herself 
much  about  the  silent  Italian.  Mes^  Curtis 
was  but  a  girl  of  sixteen  when  she  left  home 
with  the  Leslies,  acting  as  humble  com- 
panion to  lier  lad^'ship,  a  slip  of  a  girl, 
childish-looking  for  her  age,  with  the  slow 
development  we  so  often  find  in  our  north 
country  women ;    then,  as  years  grew  on, 
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and  Lady  Leslie  grew  more  and  more 
attached  to  the  girl,  she  became  quite  a 
friend,  and  Trould  not  leave  her,  notwith- 
wstanding  the  many  temptations  and  ofiers 
she  had  received  in  a  foreign  land,  for  Meg 
was  a  buxom  lass,  as  good  as  she  was  pretty, 
though  her  fair  skin  was  burnt  to  a  bright 
sunny  brown,  by  the  fierce  Italian  sun,  and 
her  face  had  not  one  regular  feature  in  it. 
But  then  regularity  !  who  wanted  it  ?  Who 
would  have  thought  the  most  pure  classic 
type  a  change  for  the  better,  with  those 
bright,  dancing,  challenging  eyes,  and  that 
arch,  kitten-like  face,  and  those  rosy  lips 
that  seemed  indeed  formed  for  laughter? 
Anyhow,  the  male  portion  of  the  tenants 
around  the  Manor  evidently  thought  Meg  a 
great  acquisition,  for  already  many  were 
the  glances  shot  in  her  direction  each  time 
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she  went  out,  and  eager  were  the  small 
civilities  showered  upon  her.  And  if  the 
females  did  not  so  greatly  admire  her,  and 
Jane,  the  farmer's  daughter,  who  had  red 
hair  and  a  decided  squint,  declared  she  was 
a  pert,  forward  little  minx,  without  any  pre- 
tensions to  beauty,  "  Que  voulez  vous  ? " 
the  green-eyed  monster  acts  his  part  in  all 
classes,  and  is  as  often  found  in  a  country 
farm  as  in  my  lady's  ball-room. 


-^^Pf-T^ 


CHAPTER    XIV. 

THE   OKATORY. 

Lady  Leslie's  boudoir  had  been  expressly 
furnished  and  decorated  for  her  by  Sir 
Charles,  when  he  first  brought  his  pretty, 
younir  Italian  wife  home  to  the  Manor. 

The  walls  were  draped  with  amber- 
coloured  satin ;  the  luxuriously  padded 
couches  and  chairs  were  covered  with  a  pale- 
blue  brocade,  trimmed  with  amber  plush, 
with  blue  and  amber  curtains  to  match.  A 
small  oratory  was  built  out  at  one  side  of 
the  room,  with  a  marble  altar,  holding  a 
large  ivory  crucifix  and    four   candelabra, 
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and  over  which  was  suspended  an  old 
Eubens  oil  painting  of  the  Virgin  and 
Child. 

An  antique  lamp,  with  a  red  shade,  hung 
from  the  ceilinc,  casting  a  soft  warm  li"lit 
round  the  small  octagonal  chamber,  half 
concealed  from  the  boudoir  by  heavily 
draped  and  richly  embroidered  Indian 
curtains,  which  could,  if  required,  be  quite 
closed,  thus  entirely  concealing  the  oratory. 

A  piano,  writing  desk,  small  table,  and 
several  Dresden  china  pots  on  gilt  stands, 
each  containing  ferns  and  flowers,  and 
numerous  statues,  knick-knacks  and  objeU 
d'art,  completed  the  furniture  of  the 
boudoir,  the  large  French  windows  of 
which  opened  on  to  the  upper  terrace,  from 
whence  rugged  stone  steps  led  at  one  side 
to  the  shrubberies  and  flower  gardens,  and 
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on  the  other  to  a  small  steep  path  descend- 
ing to  the  Vicarage.  The  view  was 
picturesque  in  the  extreme  ;  the  old 
Church  and  the  little  village  of  Loombe, 
lay  half-way  down  the  slope,  at  the  bottom 
of  which  meandered  a  branch  of  the  Tweed, 
half  hidden  in  some  places  by  huge  rocks 
and  boulders  ;  then  peeping  out  to  be  again 
concealed  from  view,  by  the  trees  and 
luxuriant  vegetation  that  abounded  in  the 
valley.  On  the  southern  side  of  the  river, 
the  land  again  slightly  rose,  and  a  large 
quaintly  shaped  white  house  was  seen  in 
the  distance,  surrounded  by  gardens, 
shrubberies,  and  many  acres  of  pasture 
land,  the  abode  of  James  Morton,  Esq.,  a 
retired  Lancashire  cotton  spinner,  and  one 
of  the  wealthiest  men  in  the  neighbourhood. 
His  house  was  surmounted  by  four  large 
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turrets,  and  from  this  was  dignified  by  the 
appellation  of  "  The  Castle." 

It  had  formerly  been  an  old  monastery, 
and  was  half  in  ruins,  when,  a  few  years 
back,  Mr.  Morton  purchased,  and  almost 
rebuilt  the  place. 

On  the  morning  after  the  dinner-party, 
recorded  in  the  last  chapter.  Lady  Leslie 
knelt  before  the  steps  of  the  altar  in  the 
little  Oratory.  She  was  dressed  in  a  loose 
peignoire  of  cream-coloured  velvet,  draped 
with  fine  point  Duchesse  lace,  the  soft  folds 
of  which  hung  around  her  neck  and  arras, 
enhancing  the  beauty  of  her  clear  southern 
complexion  without  hiding  the  outlines  of 
her  perfect  form.  Her  dark  eyes  were 
now  raised  in  earnest  prayer  and  supplica- 
tion ;  the  tears  slowly  gathered  in  them, 
and,    unheeded,    fell    down     her    cheeks, 
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wliilst  heavy  sobs  shook  her  slender 
frame. 

"  Santissima  Maria ;  Vergine  del  del, 
pieta,  pieta ! "  she  cried  in  lier  native 
toni^ue.  "  How  can  I  ever  recjain  all  I 
have  lost,  since  I  left  this  dear  old  house  ? 
How  redeem  the  past  ?  " 

Sir  Charles  Leslie,  who  had  entered  the 
boudoir  unperceived,  and  had  listened  to 
the  last  words,  now  drew  aside  the  curtains 
of  the  Oratory,  and  advanced  towards  his 
wife  ;  she  started  violently  at  his  approach, 
and  hid  her  face  in  her  hands. 

"  Leonora,"  said  Sir  Charles,  "  weeping 
is  useless  ;  you  cannot  undo  the  past ;  now 
that  we  have  returned  to  my  old  home,  try 
as  far  as  lies  in  your  power  to  redeem  it. 
My  heart  grieves  for  you,  but  time  alone 
can  soften  the  misery  you  caused  me,  and 
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persuade  me  that  your  repentance  is 
sincere.  Endeavour,  in  future,  to  have 
perfect  trust  and  confidence  in  me." 

So  saying,  he  gravely  took  her  hand,  and 
led  her  to  a  sofa  in  the  boudoir,  sitting 
beside  her. 

*'  Oh,  Charles !  "  cried  his  wife,  as  slie 
knelt  before  him.  "  Can  you  never  forgive 
me  ?  I  know  that,  for  years,  I  have  made 
your  life  wretched !  I  have  caused  you 
such  sorrow  and  shame  that  few  men 
would  pardon.  I  have  been  blind,  wicked, 
senseless,  and,  lately,  have  been  too  timid 
even  to  pray  for  forgiveness.  Yet  I  do 
love  you,  and  deeply  repent  the  past.  I 
must  have  been  mad  to  act  as  I  did,  and  I 
know  not  what  demon  could  have  possessed 
me.  You  are  so  good,  so  noble,  so  true, 
and   you    once   loved   me    so    fondly,  and 
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trusted  me  in  all,  and  I  basely  deceived 
3'ou  !  Yet  ever  since  you  knew  my  sin, 
you  have  been  kind,  if  stern ;  you  have 
saved  me  from  the  world's  scorn  ;  you  have 
concealed  my  weakness  even  from  my  own 
family,  for  m}^  mother  alone  knows  ail. 
Now  you  have  brought  me  back  to  this 
dear  old  house,  where  I  spent  the  first 
tranquil  years  of  my  married  life ;  where 
all  seems  to  speak  to  me  of  your  goodness, 
your  generosity  and  love  for  me,  where  I 
was  innocent  and  contented,  when  no  evil 
thought  had  marred  the  pure  current  of 
my  existence,  when  my  heart  and  my 
whole  being  were  warmed  and  nourished 
by  the  sunshine  of  your  love ;  when  I 
could  hold  up  my  head  before  the  world 
without  fear,  knowing  that  I  was  honest 
and    pure,    and    worthy    of     your    sweet 
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affection.  Now,  your  pity  and  kindness 
overwhelm  me  with  remorse !  My  con- 
science tells  me  I  no  longer  deserve  your 
love,  and  I  feel  that  pity  alone  actuates 
you ;  pity  for  the  poor,  weak,  fallen 
creature,  who  blushes  before  her  husband, 
and  hourly  dreads  lest  her  darling  boy 
should  learn  his  mother's  shame !  " 

"  Hush,  Leonora !  Eend  not  my  heart 
by  further  reproaching  yourself!  Think 
of  the  past,  as  of  a  hideous  dream.  I  will 
try  to  forgive,  and,  perhaps,  after  a  time,  I 
may  be  able  to  trust  you  once  more,  and 
my  regard,  and  our  mutual  sympathy,  may 
be  increased  and  strengthened  by  having 
passed  through  the  furnace  of  affliction. 
In  the  duel  that  so  nearly  cost  my  life,  and 
from  the  effects  of  which  I  was  stretched 

for    months    on    a    bed    of     sickness,     I 
VOL.    I  14 
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succeedel  in  killing  the  man  who  had 
destroyed  my  happiness.  He  is  dead,  so 
far  be  it  from  me  further  to  abuse  him. 
'  Peace  be  unto  his  soul.'  I  will  try  to 
believe  that  at  last  your  eyes  are  opened, 
that  you  truly  repent  3'our  sin,  and  that, 
henceforth,  you  will  place  your  trust  on 
me  alone,  and  your  aflection  on  3'our 
children.  I  say  children,  for  we  must  yet 
liope  that  the  little  Luigi  may  (through 
God's  mercy)  be  so  brought  up,  that  the 
evil  passions  and  disposition  that  he  at 
present  shows,  may  be  eradicated,  and  that 
he  may  hereafter  be  a  comfort  and  a 
blessing  to  you." 

"  Charles,"  said  his  wife  gravely,  still 
kneeling  before  him,  and  looking  up 
earnestly  into  his  face,  "I  give  you  my 
solemn  oath  and  assurance,  by  my  faith  in 
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the  blessed  Virgin,  tlirough  whose  merciful 
intercession  I  hope  for  pardon  in  this 
world  and  the  next,  that  my  whole  heart 
is  now  yours,  and  that  henceforth  I  will 
only  live  for  you  and  my  children ;  that  I 
will  try,  so  to  show  my  affection,  and  to 
make  your  life  happy,  that  you  may  feel 
that  your  mercy  has  not  been  wasted  or 
thrown  away,  and  perhaps,  in  time,  I  may 
regain  a  little  of  j^our  love." 

"  Enough ! "  said  Sir  Charles,  as  he 
raised  Leonora,  and  kindly  placed  his  hand 
on  hers.  "  Now  let  us  speak  of  the  children, 
and,  after  to-day,  let  the  past  sorrow  never 
be  mentioned  between  us.  I  am  not  a 
man  who  can  be  mean  and  ungenerous 
enough  to  revert  constantly  to  past  mis- 
deeds.    Doubtless,  in  nnich,  I  was  also  to 

blame.     I  was  too  proud  and  too  confident 

14* 
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of  your  love  to  allow  any  jealous  feeling 
to  enter  my  breast.  I  would  not  listen  to 
your  prayer  to  accompany  me,  when, 
through  my  brother-in-law's  death,  I  took 
that  fatal  journey  to  London.  I  would 
not  consent  to  give  up  the  Flat  at  Venice, 
and  take  you  home.  Had  1  done  so,  much 
misery  might  have  been  averted.  But 
now,  all  is  over,  and  we  have  only  to  be 
careful  that  no  one  suspects  the  trouble  of 
the  last  few  years.  Your  companion,  Meg, 
and  her  old  parents  alone  know  all,  and 
I  can  answer  for  their  silence  and  fidelity. 
Meg  was  born  here  during  my  poor  father's 
lifetime,  and  her  old  father  and  mother 
have  been,  ever  since  I  can  remember,  the 
trusted,  though  humble  friends  of  the 
family.  There  is  nothing  to  fear  from 
them.      Our     dear     boy,     Tony,     greatly 
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improved  under  Dr.  Bj^rne's  kind  and 
clever  tuition  ;  lie  is  an  open,  honest- 
liearted  youth,  and  loves  and  reverences 
both  of  us,  and  is  thoroughly  unsuspicious 
of  any  evil ;  the  little  Luigi  will,  I  fear, 
cause  some  trouble.  We  must  try  what 
three  months'  pure  Northern  air  will  do  for 
him !  He  is  at  present  but  a  weak,  sickly 
child;  as  his  body  gains  strength,  I  hope 
his  mind  will  improve,  and,  when  the 
autumn  sets  in,  we  will  send  him  to  a  good 
English  school.  I  fancy  the  association 
and  intimacy  of  boys  of  his  own  age 
will  help  more  than  anything  else  to  cure 
that  sullen,  morose  temper,  which  is  so 
trying  to  all  around  him.  Now  dry  your 
tears,  and  come  with  me  on  to  the  terrace  ; 
the  air  will  refresh  you." 

"My    good,    generous    husband!"    ex- 
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claimed  Leonora,  as,  tlirowing  a  ■wool  wrap 
round  lier,  she  passed  with  Sir  Charles 
through  the  half  open  window  on  to  the 
terrace,  where  she  hesitatingly  and  timidly 
took  his  arm,  anxiously  looking  with  love 
and  trust  on  to  that  dear  face  that  she, 
henceforth,  determined  should  never  again 
bear  a  sorrowful  or  careworn  expression 
through  any  fault  of  hers,  should  she  be 
fortunate  enough  to  regain  his  esteem. 

Oh,  Leonora !  may  God  give  you 
strength  to  keep  to  this  resolution,  and 
henceforth  to  distinguish  between  the  pure 
gold  of  a  good  man's  affection  and  the 
tinsel  of  a  flame,  based  on  dishonour,  and 
fanned  by  revenge  and  sensual  passion. 


CHAPTER   XV. 

THE    PARVENU   AND    HIS    DAUGHTER. 

"  La  !  Pa  !  here's  a  whole  week  smce  the 
family  returned  to  the  Manor,  and  we 
haven't  been  to  call !  It's  no  good  waiting 
for  the  bays  to  make  a  sensation  ;  we  must 
take  the  ponies  and  go.  Jim  says  the  bay 
mare  is  still  lame,  and  mustn't  run  for 
another  week,  and  you  know  the  other 
isn't  quiet  in  single  harness  !  " 

So  says  Miss  Dora  Morton,  to  her 
father,  at  breakfast,  one  morning  shortly 
after  the  Squire's  return.  Miss  Dora — only 
daughter  of  James  Morton,  Esq.,  and    co- 
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heiress  with  her  brother  to  all  his  land 
and  possessions — is  a  young  lady  with 
a  very  rosy  complexion,  and  decidedly 
inclined  to  that  peculiarity  in  the  fair  sex 
which  is  politely  termed  embonpoint.  A 
young  lady,  who  is  dressed  always  in  the 
brightest  of  colours,  and  richest  of 
materials,  and  who  declares  it  is  "  low  and 
vulgar "  to  purchase  any  fabric,  costing 
less  than  ten  shillings  a  yard.  A  young 
lady,  who  had  been  brought  up  at  a 
genteel  surburban  seminary,  for  some  forty 
pounds  a  year,  being  shamefully  snubbed  by 
her  school  companions,  because  her  father 
was  then  only  the  manager  of  a  cotton 
factory,  at  a  salary  of  £300  per  annum,  and 
who  now  was  determined  to  revenge  her- 
self on  these  same  school  fellows  of  her 
childish    days   by    the    grandeur   of     her 
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womanhood.  A  young  lady,  who  possessed 
an  energetic  temperament  and  imperturb- 
able good  humour,  and  who  led  her  good- 
natured  old  father  into  a  certain  formula  of 
fashionable  life,  according  to  her  idea  of 
that  formula  ;  which  idea  constantly 
changed,  taking  its  colour  from  the  last 
acquaintance  to  whom  Miss  Dora  was 
pleased  to  fancy  herself  "  attached." 

Mr.  Morton  was  a  heavy,  broad-shoul- 
dered, stout,  elderly  man,  with  an  enormous 
expanse  of  shirt  front,  and  a  shining  bald 
head.  He  had  commenced  life  as  a  boy  in 
the  factory  where  he  had  gradually  been 
raised  to  manager,  and  through  his  honesty 
and  industry  had  so  ingratiated  himself 
into  the  favour  and  esteem  of  his  employer 
— an  old  bachelor  of  humble  origin — that 
on  his  death  it  was  discovered  that  all  his 
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property — including  tlie  factory — was  left 
to  bis  manager.  James  Morton  was  not  a 
man  to  rest  idly  content  with  the  good 
fortune  thus  unexpectedly  fallen  to  his  share ; 
he  set  to  work  directly,  invented  a  new 
loom,  and  with  the  twenty  thousand  pounds 
left  him  so  increased  the  value  of  the 
business,  that  in  two  years  the  profits  were 
more  than  doubled. 

For  six  years  the  property  gradually 
increased  in  value,  till  one  brio-ht  mornino- 
the  ci-devant  Factory  Ijad,  found  himself 
the  happy  possessor  of  half  a  million. 

He  then  thought  it  was  time  to  rest  on 
his  laurels,  and  enjoy  peacefully  and  quietly 
the  latter  years  of  his  life,  so  he  made  over 
the  factory  to  his  only  son,  bought  the 
land  near  Berwick,  and  built  the  large 
white  house   called  the    Castle,    as  before 
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described.      Besides   this,    he  possessed    a 
fine  mansion  in  Eelgrave  Square,  where  he 
and  his   daughter  regularly  abode  during 
the  London  season,  the  son  paying  them  as 
long  visits  as  the  business  admitted  of. 

"Dolly, my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Morton,  "  I'm 
not  sure  we  ought  to  call  fust.  You  see  we 
don't  know  the  Squire,  and  "is  good  lady, 
and  'e,  having  an  'andle  to  his  name,  may 
stand  on  his  dignity  and  may  think  'imself 
as  it  were  above  us." 

"  La !  Fa  !  you've  double  the  tin  he  has  ! 
Above  M5,  indeed!  Bosh!  Besides,  Ellen 
Grey  tells  me  he  is  the  dearest,  kindest  old 
man,  and  that  Milady,  though  Italian,  is 
charming,  and  as  to  the  son,  Antonio,  I 
believe  Ellen  has  alread}^  lost  her  heart  in 
that  quarter !  Of  course  it's  our  place  to 
call   first,  and    we   won't    delay  it  another 
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day.  I  am  vexed  though  about  the  bays. 
We  should  have  cut  such  a  dash  driving  up 
there,  with  those  high-spirited,  fine-stepping 
horses,  instead  of  the  low  pony  phaeton  !  " 

"Never  mind,  Dolly,  I  tell  you  what  it 
is.  We'll  give  a  ball  in  'onour  of  the 
Squire's  return,  and  we'll  'ave  the  supper 
sent  up  all  the  way  from  Gunter's,  and  do 
it  right  grand.  Eoederer's  champagne,  all 
the  silver  from  Belgrave  Square,  gold  soup 
plates,  epergnes,  candelabras  and  all.  We'll 
sliow  'em  what  ice  can  do,  and  take  the 
shine  out  of  Sir  Charles,  Baronet  though 
'e  be." 

"  Oh,  Pa !  that  will  be  jolly;  we'll  have 
all  the  best  of  the  country  side  here ; 
you'll  see,  they'll  come  right  away  from 
beyond  Berwick." 

"  Let's  have  a  fancy  dress  ball,  like  the 
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one  we  went  to  last  summer  at  Hyde  Park, 
with  costume  quadrilles,  and  grand  dresses  ; 
then  we  can  have  rehearsals  for  it,  and  so 
get  intimate  with  all  the  grandees  in  the 
neighbourhood.  You  are  a  nice,  dear,  old 
Pa,"  added  Miss  Dora,  as  she  gave  her 
father  a  hearty  hug,  and  tripped  off,  to 
hold  a  consultation  with  her  maid  as  to 
the  smartest  gown  and  hat  she  could  wear 
to  make  the  most  "  effect "  at  her  first 
introduction  to  the  family  at  the  Manor. 

At  three  o'clock  punctually,  the  pony 
phaeton  was  at  the  door,  and  Dolly,  arrayed 
in  a  bright  blue  silk  dress,  trimmed  with 
cardinal  ribbons,  and  a  blue  hat,  with 
feathers  to  match.  Her  father  had  donned 
a  white  waistcoat,  and  nankeen  coloured 
checked  trowsers,  which  costume  slightly 
increased    the    appearance   of    his    portly 
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fi;^ure,  and  caused  a  suppressed  giggle  from 
the  valet  and  lady's  maid,  "who  eagerly 
watched  the  departure  from  the  top 
window,  being  bent  on  a  little  pleasuring, 

on  their  own  account. 

'•  Mr.  James  Morton  and  Miss  Morton  !  " 
loudly  announced  old  Curtis,  as  he  threw 
open  the  large  folding  doors  of  the  drawing- 
room  at  the  Manor,  and  ushered  the  visitors 
into  the  presence  of  Lady  Leslie,  Avho  was 
there  with  her  little  boy,  Luigi,  patiently 
endeavouriDg  to  teach  him.  Lady  Leslie — 
who  had  heard  all  about  the  Mortons 
from  Dr.  Grey — who,  although  acknow- 
ledging the  vulirarity  and  conceit  of  tlie 
rich  Parvenu,  had  greatly  dilated  on  his 
kindness  of  heart,  and  the  generosity  lie 
invariably  showed  to  the  poor  around  him, 
arose,   and  cordiallv    ofTeredi  her   hand    to 
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tliem,  saying  she  was  pleased  to  have  the 
opportunit}"  of  making  their  acquaintance, 
havino;  heard  so  much  of  them  from  tlieir 
mutual  friend  Dr.  Grey. 

"  Well,  I  always  say  that  Grey's  a  ri^ht 
good  fellow,  mum — I  beg  pardin,  milady,'' 
says  Morton,  correcting  himself;  "and  I 
don't  mind  whats  I  do  to  please  'im  and 
for  the  good  of  the  parish,  for  'e's  always 
a  good  word  for  eye ry one  ;  and  what  a 
swell  place  your  ladyship's  got  'ere,"  he 
added,  running  on  as  was  his  usual  waj', 
without  allowing  others  to  put  a  word  in 
edgeways,  "I'm  sure  \o\\  must  be  glad  to 
be  home  again,  after  your  long  stay  in 
furren  parts " 

"  Now,  Pa,"  interposed  Miss  Dolly,  "  you 
forget  Lady  Leslie  was  born  in  forei^rn 
parts,  as  you  call  them,  and  so   cannot  be 
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expected  to  care  so  much  for  old  England, 
as  we  do." 

"  Indeed  I  do,"  said  Lady  Leslie,  "  for 
although  I  naturally  love  the  land  of  my 
birth,  I  confess  that  England  and  the 
English  are  very  dear  to  me,  and  the 
happiest  days  of  my  life  have  been  spent 
in  this,  my  north-country  home.  Eemember, 
my  dear  husband  is  an  Englishman,  and  I 
must  claim  to  be  half  English  now  also," 
she  added,  smiling. 

"  Now  it  does  my  old  'art  good  to  'ear 
your  ladyship  say  so,  and  I'm  sure  you  and 
Dolly  'ere  will  be  the  best  of  friends  afore 
long,  and  old  Jim  Morton  will  always  be 
your'n  to  command,"  so  saying,  the  old 
man  placed  a  fat,  warm,  paw  on  the  delicate 
hand  before  him,  as  a  token  of  esteem  and 
good  fellowship,  and  Dolly  looked  as  if  she 
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would   like   to    kiss   Lady  Leslie,  but    not 
receiving  the  necessary  encouragement  she 
was   obliged  to  refrain  from  this  mark  of 
especial    friendship.      Then     Sir    Charles 
entered  the  room,  and  made  many  a  well- 
turned   courteous    speech   to    his    visitors, 
whilst  Miss  Dora  became  quite  confidential 
to    "  milady  "  and  asked  her  advice  about 
the  proposed  fancy  ball  to  be  given  in  her 
honour.     Tea  was  brought  in  soon  after, 
and  Tony  and  Ellen  Grey  who  had  been 
having  a  desperate  tennis  match   outside, 
joined    the    party,  Tony  being  introduced 
by  his  mother  to  their  guests,  whereupon 
Miss  Dora  instantly  took  possession  of  him, 
plyed  him  with  questions  about  Italy,  and 
told  him  all  the  chit-chat,  and  scandal  of 
the  neighbourhood,  fmally  mentioning  tlie 

fancy    ball,   the   idea  of    which    delij^hted 
VOL.    I.  15 
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both  Tony  and  Ellen.  So,  when  the 
Mortons  at  last  took  their  leave,  they  were 
both  of  one  opinion  on  the  charm  of  their 
reception,  and  the  advantage  of  having 
such  delightful  neighbours. 

We  cannot  truthfully  say  that  the  im- 
pression they  left  behind  them  was  equal 
to  the  one  they  received,  for  nothwithstand- 
ing  Sir  Charles  and  Lady  Leslie's  anxiety 
to  be  on  good  terms  with  all  around  them, 
and  Tony's  boyish  good-nature  and  merri- 
ment, all  three  were  amazed  at,  and  it  must 
be  confessed  slightly  disgusted  with,  the 
snobbish  vulgarity  of  father  and  daughter, 

"  Oh,  Leonora,"  said  the  Squire,  "  what 
a  trial  those  people  will  be  to  us,  for  I 
suppose  we  must  visit  and  show  them  some 
little  civilities ;  why  in  the  short  space  of 
half-an-hour.    Old    Morton     informed    me 
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of  the  extent  of  his  land,  the  grandeur  of 
his  household  arrangements,  the  amount 
of  his  income,  of  the  splendid  mansion  in 
Belgrave  Square,  and  that  his  acquaintance 
was  chielly  amongst  the  nobility.  This 
from  a  man  who  has  not  an  "  H  "  in  his 
vocabulary,  whose  father  was  originally  a 
shop-boy,  and  whose  mother  kept  a  grocer's 
shop  in  a  small  Lancashire  town,  and  who 
began  life  himself  as  a  factory  lad,  is  really 
overwhelming!  How  a  little  money 
raises  a  family  from  one  generation  to 
another,  in  this  world  ;  Morton  grand- 
father sweeps  a  shop,  runs  messages,  etc., 
Morton  the  second  begins  as  a  boy  in  the 
factory,  spins  more  and  more  money,  and 
makes  his  acquaintances  amongst  lords  and 
earls.     Morton  Tertius  will,  I  suppose,  go 

on  with  the  business,  and  marry  a  lord's 

15* 
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daughter,  so  that  Morton  Quartus  will 
enter  the  world  a  full-blown  aristocrat,  be 
dubbed  a  Member  of  Parliament,  and 
help  to  rule  over  the  snobs  that  elected 
him ! 


■^^--^M- 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

NEW   ACQUAINTANCES. 

Six  week  have  elapsed  since  our  last 
chapter,  and  this  is  the  12th  May,  the  day 
before  Mr.  Morton's  grand  ball,  to  which 
all  the  gentry  of  the  country  side,  and  for 
miles  around,  besides  as  many  guests  from 
London  as  the  castle  and  neighbouring 
inn  can  accommodate,  are  invited. 

Carpenters,  upholsterers,  ball  furnishers, 
cooks  and  men  from  Gunter's,  florists, 
decorators,  are  revelling  in  the  chaos  of 
confusion  they  are  creating,  there  was  a 
perfect   babel   of  voices  in   the    servant's 
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hall,  and  lower  regions  of  the  castle,  whilst  / 
in  the  ball-room  the  last  rehearsal  of  the 
costume  quadrille  was  taking  place.  Many- 
people  had  come  from  miles  distant  to  take 
part  in  this  quadrille,  as  it  was  understood 
that  reporters  from  some  of  the  London 
Society  papers  would  be  there  to  take 
notes  of  the  different  dresses,  and  who 
does  not  know  the  anxiety  of  our  country 
cousins  to  appear  in  print  ?  The  idea  is 
grand,  overwhelming,  to  them,  that  the 
fashionable  world  of  London  should  read  of 
their  doings  and  their  costumes,  and  that 
all  the  would-be  genteel  folks,  the  gold 
and  precious  stone  worshippers,  the  tattle 
mongers,  tradesmen's  wives  and  the  people 
living  at  Streatham  and  Norwood  in  genteel, 
semi-detached  suburban  villas,  should 
know  of  their  movements  and  envy  them. 
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The  quadrille  in  question  was  to  be 
danced  by  sixteen  young  people,  each 
dressed  to  represent  a  different  flower, 
hence  figured  rose,  lily,  Violet,  primrose, 
poppy,  geranium,  heartsease,  snowdrop, 
hyacinth,  chrysanthemum,  azalea,  stepha- 
notis,  myrtle,  jessamine,  daffodil,  and  last, 
but  not  least,  the  gorgeous  sunflower, 
represented  by  Lord  Booby  of  the  Horse 
Guards,  a  gaunt  and  angular  youth,  with 
red  hair  and  a  pale  face,  profusely 
blotched,  a  club  friend  of  young  Morton's 
who  struck  up  the  acquaintance  during  one 
of  his  visits  to  London,  and  who  was  to  be 
partner  in  the  quadrille  to  Miss  Dora, 
whose  costume  was  intended  to  represent  a 
rose,  and  had  been  ordered  from  Worth's 
for  the  occasion.  Tony,  of  course,  took 
part  in  the  quadrille,  and,  embracing  the 
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character  of  hyacinth,  was  to  dance  with 
our  sweet  little  Ellen,  as  violet. 

But  now  we  must  needs  describe  the  son 
and  heir  to  the  Morton  estate,  for  he  has 
already  been  left  too  long  in  the  back- 
ground. A  tall,  good-looking  man,  of  seven 
or  eight  and  twenty,  with  a  bright,  honest 
countenance,  and  an  utter  abhorrence  of 
show  or  pretension  of  any  sort,  differing  in 
opinion  from  his  father  and  sister  as  widely 
as  the  winds  in  heaven  ;  yet  ever  respectful 
to  the  former,  and  kind  to  the  latter,  young 
Tom  Morton  was  esteemed  and  beloved  by 
all  around  him.  A  good  son  and  brother, 
a  kind  master  and  ruler  over  his  men,  a 
true  friend,  upright  and  honourable  in  all 
his  dealings,  and  if,  perhaps,  his  manners 
IV ere  a  trifle  rough,  and  that  nothing  could 
transform  him   into   a  West-end   swell  or 
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accorDplished  dawdler  in  fashionable 
drawing-rooms,  he  was  none  the  less  liked 
and  respected  by  all  who  knew  him. 
Nothing,  however,  would  induce  him  to 
join  in  the  quadrille,  or,  as  he  declared, 
"  make  such  a  fool  of  himself,"  so,  whilst 
the  guests  did  homage  to  Terpsichore,  he 
strolled  down  to  the  village,  smoking  his 
cigar  and  enjoying  the  fresh  spring  air  that 
in  this  northern  part,  was  still  cold  and 
bright.  He  had  only  arrived  the  day 
before,  and  had  not  yet  made  the  acquain- 
tance of  the  family  at  the  Manor,  or  their 
attendants,  so  when  pretty  Meg  Curtis  was 
seen  descending  the  path  from  the  Manor, 
carrying  a  basket  containing  wine,  jelly 
and  dainties,  the  kind  gift  of  Lady  Leslie, 
to  a  poor  sick  old  woman  on  the  estate,  Mr. 
Tom   was    struck   with  the  beauty  of  her 
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dainty  little  feet  and  ankles,  her  buxom 
form  and  bright  laughing  ej^es,  without 
having  the  remotest  idea  who  she  was. 
Ah,  Meg!  You  have  much  to  answer  for, 
playing  havoc  in  this  sad  way  with  all  the 
male  hearts  that  cross  your  path.  To-day, 
as  she  tripped  carelessly  along,  singing 
snatches  of  an  old  Scotch  ditty,  and  never 
noticing  the  glances  of  admiration  cast  up 
at  her  from  the  handsome  young  stranger 
leaning  on  the  stile  below,  her  foot  sud- 
denly struck  on  a  loose  stone  which  gave 
way  and  rolled  beneath  her,  and  down 
came  Meg,  ignominously  sprawling  at  his 
feet,  with  the  contents  of  her  basket  flying 
in  all  directions,  and  the  rich  red  wine 
flowing  from  a  broken  bottle  staining 
the  pathway  a  deep  crimson.  Tom  flies  to 
the  rescue  and   tenderly  raises  the  forlorn 
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damsel,  who,  after  a  sidelong  glance  at  liim, 
drops  her  eyes,  whilst  a  rosy,  tell-tale,  blush 
quickly  spreads  over  her  face  and  neck, 
making  her  still  more  bewitching. 

A  long  conversation  ensues,  though 
principally  on  the  part  of  Tom,  for  Meg 
keeps  her  eyes  on  the  ground,  looks 
demure  and  shy,  and  only  answers  in 
monosyllables,  though  she  straightfor- 
wardly tells  him  her  position  at  the  Manor. 

The  wine  is  replaced  by  the  best  bottle 
that  can  be  procured  at  the  village  inn,  the 
other  contents  of  the  basket,  being  unin- 
jured, were  snugly  replaced  in  their 
respective  corners,  and  the  old  woman  was 
the  happy  possessor  not  only  of  milady's 
gift,  but  of  a  bright  new  crown  piece  from 
Tom,  as  he  said,  "just  for  good  luck,  and 
to  mark  their  first  acquaintance."     Whilst 
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all  this  was  going  on  at  Loombe  and  at  tlie 
Castle,  the  mail  train  was  journeying  thither 
from  London,  and  conveying  two  person- 
ages that  are  intimately  connected  with 
our  story.  One  was  an  Italian,  who  looked 
out  at  the  wild  moors  and  the  rufj^ed 
mountain  scenery  through  which  he  passed, 
as  the  mail  train  sped  onwards,  whilst  a 
bitter  smile  crossed  his  countenance,  and 
he  muttered  : 

*' Sapristi!  So  this  is  now  your  home, 
miladi.  Per  Bacco  I  it  is  cold  your  lovely 
English  climate  ! " 

So  saying  he  pulled  up  the  window  of 
the  carriage,  and  covering  himself  with  a 
fur-lined  cloak,  leant  back  and  closed  his 
eyes,  as  if  to  shut  out  the  passing  land- 
scape. 

In  a  second  class,  in   the  same  train,  sat 
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a  young  man  with  an  open  Bradshaw  on 
his  knee,  seemingly  lost  in  contemplation 
of  the  beautiful  northern  scenery  through 
which  he  was  whirled  on  this,  his  first 
visit  to  the  Scotch  border.  For  young 
Frank  Meredith  had  as  yet  possessed  but 
little  time  and  still  less  cash  to  enable  him 
to  make  many  excursions,  and  his  travels 
had  been  restricted  to  the  journeys  from 
Padua  to  London,  and  thence  to  Oxford 
and  back. 

He  had  studied  hard  durincj  his  residence 
at  the  University,  had  taken  his  degree, 
and  only  last  month  had  been  called  to  the 
bar. 

He  had  just  reached  his  twentieth  year, 
though  he  might  easily  have  been  taken 
for  some  years  older.  Being  left  an  orphan 
at  an  early  age,  and  having  none   but   his 
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father's  faithful  old  friend  Dr.  Byrne  to 
look  after  or  counsel  him,  young  Meredith 
whilst  yet  almost  a  boj^  learnt  habits  of 
self-reliance  and  independence  that  materi- 
ally assisted  him  in  manhood.  Bold,  un- 
daunted, trusting  in  himself  and  his  ability, 
yet  ever  ready  to  listen  to  the  advice  of  his 
kind  old  tutor,  he  commenced  life  and  won 
golden  opinions  of  all  who  knew  him 
through  his  strict  integrity,  his  kindness 
to  those  around  him,  his  untiring  industry 
and  bright,  cheerful  disposition.  Frank 
Meredith  had  no  pretensions  to  be  a  hand- 
some man.  He  was  tall,  well  built,  a  fine 
athletic  form,  with  an  honest  open,  manly 
countenance,  but  irregular  features,  a  pug 
nose,  hio;h  cheek  bones  and  sallow  com- 
plexion.  The  only  redeeming  point  in  his 
face  consisted  of  the  clear,  steady,  grey  eyes 
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that  beamed  with  kindness  and  intelhgence 
and  seemed  to  inspire  trust  and  confidence. 

He  had  now  taken  a  week's  hohday  at 
his  former  school-fellow's,  Antonio  Leslie's 
entreaty  to  visit  him  in  his  northern  home, 
and  be  present  at  the  fancy  ball,  which  just 
now  so  greatly  engrossed  the  young  people's 
attention. 

As  the  train  dashed  into  the  little  village 
station,  Frank  Meredith  having  put  away 
his  book  and  gathered  together  his  small 
efiects,  jumped  out,  to  clasp  the  hand  of  his 
dear  friend  Tony,  who  was  waiting  for  him 
on  the  platform,  having  left  the  dogcart  to 
the  care  of  the  Italian  valet  (which  latter 
pleading  an  engagement  in  the  village,  and 
asking  for  an  evening  out,  had  begged  to 
accompany  him). 

The    enthusiastic    greeting   of    the   two 
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young  men,  and  the  pleasure  tliey  expe- 
rienced at  being  again  in  each  otlier's 
society,  prevented  their  noticing  the  only 
other  passenger  that  had  ahghted  at  the 
little  station,  and  when  they  reached  the 
dog-cart  and  found  that  the  valet  had  dis- 
appeared, and  his  place  was  filled  by  one 
of  the  young  grooms  from  the  Manor, 
Tony  was  too  intent  on  pointing  out  the 
beauties  of  the  place  to  his  friend  to  take 
heed  of  the  change  of  domestics.  Scarcely, 
however,  had  the  party  from  the  Manor 
driven  away,  than  Sir  Charles  Leslie's 
valet  rushed  along  the  platform  to  greet 
the  stranger,  who  had  slowly  alighted, 
and  who  evidently  expected  him.  The 
man  we  saw  in  the  train  during  the  journey 
was,  in  the  short  space  of  half  an-hour,  so 
transformed  as  to  be  unrecognisable.  Large 
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green  double  spectacles  covered  his  eyes,  a 
travelling  cap  was  pulled  down  so  far  over 
the  forehead  as  almost  to  meet  the  glasses, 
whilst  the  lower  part  of  his  face  was  con- 
cealed by  a  wool  muffler,  which,  as  if  to 
protect  him  from  tlie  cold,  was  wound 
round  and  round  his  neck  and  over  his 
mouth. 

He  silently  nodded  to  the  valet,  and 
followed  him  to  a  light  trap,  that  the  latter 
had  hired  from  the  inn,  to  which  both  men 
were  speedily  driven,  and  where  a  private 
sitting-room  and  bedroom  had  been  en- 
gaged, in  the  name  of  the  Count  Orloff, 
supposed  to  be  a  Eussian  nobleman  travel- 
ling in  these  parts. 

The  landlord  of  the  little  village  inn  was 

waiting   at  the  door  to  receive  his  noble 

visitor,  and  with  much  bowing  and  scraping, 

16 
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and  maii}^  apologies  for  the  humble  nature 
of  the  accommodation  he  was  able  to  afford, 
conducted  him   to    the  best  parlour,   with 
bedchamber  adjoining,  informing  him  that 
his  gude  wife  was  busy  preparing  a  suitable 
meal,  which  she  would  serve  shortly.     The 
landlady  was  a  Scotch  woman,  and  many 
were  the  preparations  of  milk  and  eggs,  and 
o-irdle  cakes  of  various  kinds,  as  well  as  more 
substantial  dainties,  that  she  had  prepared 
to  welcome  the  illustrious  guest  of  to  night, 
and  to  be  in  readiness  for  the  arrival  of 
those  expected  to-morrow,  as  every  bed  at 
the  little   hostelry  was    bespoken  for  Mr. 
Morton's  guests,  who  were  expected  to  arrive 
on  the  day  of  the  ball,  and  many  of  the 
valets  and  servants  of  those  actually  stay- 
ing at  the  Castle  had  to  be  put  up  there. 
In    some  instances,  it    happened  that  the 
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half  Highland  hospitaUty  had  descended 
rather  too  exuberantly  on  these  latter,  in 
the  shape  of  Mountain  Dew  ;  and  if  Lord 
Booby's  valet  was  on  this  occasion  rather 
too  moist  with  the  noble  element,  some 
excuse  may  be  made  for  him,  for  he  was  so 
often  pressed  to  drink  "  dock-an-dorrock  " 
to  the  worthy  Morton,  and  to  his  lordly 
master's  health,  that  it  would  have  been 
ill  taken  to  have  refused  the  pledge ;  and, 
after  all,  it  only  rendered  him  a  shade  more 
talkative  and  pompous  than  when  he  had 
not  come  by  a  drop  of  usquebaugh. 

The  dinner  over,  the  obsequious  landlord 
placed  two  steaming  glasses  of  whiskey 
toddy  on  the  table,  added  a  fresh  log  to 
the  cheerful  wood  fire  that  the  Count  had 
ordered  to  be  lighted,  immediately  on  his 
arrival,  and  then  inquired  if  there  would  be 
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any  further  orders  that  evening.  On  being 
answered  in  the  negative  he  quickly  took 
his  departure,  and  the  Count  and  so-called 
valet  were  at  length  left  alone,  and  were 
soon  in  deep  conversation  which  lasted  far 
into  the  night. 

Before  they  parted  Sir  Charles  Leslie's 
servant  said  laughingly  to  his  friend :  "  I 
scraped  acquaintance  with  a  French  lady's 
maid,  in  the  service  of  Miss  Morton,  the 
daughter  of  a  wealthy  plebeian  living  in  this 
part,  and  to-morrow  night  this  vulgar  old 
Parvenu  gives  a  grand  fancy  dress  ball.  I 
pretended  to  make  love  to  '  Mademoiselle  ' 
(who  I  declare  is  better  than  her  mistress), 
much  to  the  disgust  of  her  fiance,  old 
Morton's  valet,  and  during  a  moonlight 
ramble  last  night  I  informed  her  that  a 
Eussian  Count,  with  whom  I  had  formerly 
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lived,  was  expected  to  arrive  at  the  village 
inn  this  evening,  and  would  spend  a  few 
days  here,  on  his  way  to  the  Highlands.  I 
told  her  that  Count  Orloff  belonged  to  the 
highest  of  the  Eussian  noblesfie,  and  was 
the  Czar's  intimate  friend,  and  I  added,  that 
perhaps,  he  might  be  induced  to  attend  the 
ball,  if  her  mistress  sent  him  an  invitation. 
Whereupon  the  damsel  informed  me  that 
her  Miss  Dora's  one  aim  and  ambition  was 
to  get  lords  and  ladies,  and  anyone  with  a 
title,  to  visit  them  ;  and  sure  enough  this 
morning  she  sent  the  maid  to  wa3day  me, 
giving  me  this,"  so  saying  he  pulled  out  a 
large  square,  gilt-edged,  envelope,  addressed 
to  "His  Excellency  the  Count  Orloff,"  con- 
taining a  card  from  "  Mr.  and  Miss  Morton  " 
for  the  balL 

"It  is  well,"  said  the  Count.     "A  good 
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opportunity ;  I  will  be  present :  and  now 
good-night ;  meet  me  here  the  morning  after 
the  ball,  and  we  will  discuss  further  arrange- 
ments." 
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